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Words  With 
The  President 


THE  year  1962  has  been  outstanding  in  the  82- 
year  history  of  PC. 

The  annual  giving  reports  of  the  Walter 
Johnson  Club  and  Living  Endowment  regularly 
compiled  each  January  showed  $65,255  contri- 
buted the  previous  year.  This  total  represented 
a  record  high.  The  annual  audit  in  June  showed 
church  contributions  of  $28,297  from  Georgia 
and  $88,549  from  South  Carolina,  each  setting  a 
record.  Additional  income  from  other  sources 
also  made  possible  large  but  needed  increases  in 
educational  expenditures. 

The  College  has  long  desired  two  tracts  of 
land  adjoining  the  campus  on  the  East.  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  deeds  to  this  property  in- 
creased the  campus  area  from  55  acres  to  175 
acres,  affording  room  for  future  building  as 
the  number  of  applicants  continues  to  exceed 
the  college  capacity. 

THE  highlight  of  the  year  came  December  31 
when  subscriptions  to  the  development 
campaign  slightly  exceeded  the  $1,800,000  goal 
set  by  South  Carolina  Synod  leaders.  This  was 
the  greatest  financial  achievement  in  the  his- 
tory of  Presbyterian  College  and  also  marked 
the  greatest  contribution  that  South  Carolin- 
ians had  ever  given  in  one  year  to  any  single 
Presbyterian  cause. 

To  every  alumnus  and  college  friend  I  ex- 
press gratitude  for  influence  and  support  help- 
ing towards  the  greater  PC  which  is  our  ideal. 

COVER 

The  dome  of  Neville  Hall,  silhouetted  at 
twilight,  points  to  tomorrow  even  as  it  stands 
rooted  in   the  traditions  of  yesterday. 
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South   Carolina  Presbyterians  and  alumni 
race  calendar  to  complete  1962  phase 
of  long-range  development  program 

RACING  the  calendar  to  the  year-end  deadline,   Presbyterian   College 
hit  its  goal  of  $1,800,000  on  December  31  to  bring  to  a  successful  close 
the  greatest  fund-raising  campaign  ever  conducted  by  the  College  and  the 
Synod  of  South  Carolina. 

President  Marshall  W.  Brown  announced  that  individual  and  church 
gifts  had  secured  the  $1,650,000  needed  to  claim  a  challenge  grant  of 
$150,000  from  the  Richardson  Foundation  of  New  York  City.  The  com- 
bined total  assures  PC  of  sufficient  funds  for  its  first  women's  dormitory, 
a  new  science  hall,  new  dining  hall  and  $700,000  more  endowment. 

South  Carolina  Presbyterians  and  PC  alumni  everywhere  battled  the 
calendar  as  they  endeavored  to  meet  the  1962  deadline  for  claiming  the 
Richardson  grant.  The  campaign  opened  last  spring  and  raised  $1,200,000 
before  efforts  were  suspended  for  the  summer  vacation  period.  The  chal- 
lenge grant  put  renewed  vitality  into  the  drive  as  it  was  resinned  in  Sep- 
tember with  $600,000  still  to  be  raised.  More  than  $100,000  came  in  during 
the  last  two  weeks  in  December  to  put  the  cam) >aign  "over  the  top."  Alum- 
ni living  beyond  South  Carolina  gave  much  of  the  impetus  to  the  final 
push,  subscribing  almost  one-fourth  of  the  final  $100,000. 

"This  is  one  of  the  greatest  moments  in  the  history  of  Presbyterian 
College, "  President  Brown  said  proudly.  "With  the  success  of  this  cam- 
paign, we  have  completed  another  part  of  our  long-range  development 
program  to  add  $10,500,000  in  facilities  and  endowment  by  our  1980  cen- 
tennial year.  We  are  especially  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  our  alumni 
body  and  Presbyterians  in  all  areas  of  South  Carolina  supported  the  drive." 

JJE  pointed  out  that  the  Synod  of  Georgia,  which  shares  ownership  of  the 
College,  is  planning  to  hold  its  campaign  for  Presbyterian  within  the 
next  few  years.  The  opening  phase  of  PC 's  long-range  development  pro- 
gram in  1955-57  produced  $1,250,000  from  both  synods. 

In  announcing  the  mission  achieved.  President  Brown  extended  a 
special  word  of  appreciation  to  the  hundreds  of  campaign  workers 
throughout  South  Carolina  and  to  these  Synod-wide  leaders  in  particular: 
Dr.  I.  M.  Bagnal  of  Bennettsville,  executive  committee  chairman;  Dr. 
John  McSween  of  Clinton,  honorary  chairman;  Robert  M.  Vance  of  Clin- 
ton, South  Carolina  lay  chairman;  Dr.  Marc  C.  Weersing  of  Spartanburg, 
state  ministerial  chairman;  and  Mrs.  Rex  Josey  of  Manning,  chairman  of 
the  women's  organization.  (They're  pictured  left-to-right  above). 


PC    hits    biggest    fund    goal    in    history 
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From  his  experience  as  a  New  York  business  leader, 
Edmunds  addresses  the  '62  Alumni  Banquet  on 


The  National 

Business  Outlook 


By   DeSaussure   D.    Edmunds   '25 
Vice-President,    Equitable   Life  Assurance   Society 


|F  you  had  given  me  this  assignment  on  the 
business  outlook  many  years  ago,  I  would 
have  had  less  vision  and  considerably  less  ex- 
perience than  I  have  now,  but  I  would  have 
had  more  courage  and  less  hesitancy  to  pre- 
dict our  economic  future. 

With  the  passing  years,  we  become  a  little 
more  cautious  and  not  quite  so  certain  about 
our  predictions  of  things  to  come.  This  is 
especially  true  of  our  business  outlook  today, 
because  of  the  many  events  and  developments 
present  and  on  the  horizon  that  will  have  great 
influence  on  our  economic  future. 

I  feel  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  econo- 
mist who  was  invited  to  speak  at  the  Rotary 
Club  luncheon  in  New  York.  On  this  occasion, 
he  found  that  he  was  sharing  the  program  with 
a  Swami . . .  you  know,  a  man  with  a  Turkish 
towel  wrapped  around  his  head. 

When  the  economist  was  called  upon,  he 
"hedged"  his  predictions  with  many  assump- 
tions and  contingencies  so  that  when  he  sat 
down,  the  audience  didn't  know  exactly  what 
position  he  had  taken  . . .  and  he  could  point 
with  pride  regardless  of  what  happened. 

When  the  Swami  was  asked  for  his  forecast, 
he  gazed  into  his  crystal  ball  and  then — with- 
out hesitation — or  any  "if  s"  or  "but's" — he  pre- 
dicted exactly  what  the  economy  would  do  and 
even  the  exact  dates  that  new  high's  and  low's 
would  be  reached.  The  economist  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  cried: 

"This  man  is  a  fake — no  one  could  predict 
with  such  certainty  the  future  of  our  economy 
— and  I'm  going  to  prove  to  you  that  he  is  a 
faker.  I  would  like  for  him  to  tell  me  where 
my  father  is  today?" 

The  Swami  slowly  rose,  gazed  once  more  into 
his  crystal  ball  and  said:  "Your  father  is  in 
Chicago." 

The  economist  said:  "I  told  you  he  was  a 
fake.  My  father  died  two  years  ago." 

The  Swami  again  stood  up  and  very  softly 
said:  "No,  that  was  your  mother's  husband 
who  died  two  years  ago.  Your  father  lives  in 
Chicago." 

Unfortunately,  I  am  not  an  economist . . .  Nor 


do  I  have  a  crystal  ball.  Perhaps  it  is  good 
that  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  future 
.  . .  and  we  can  see  ahead  only  so  far  as  our 
wisdom  and  our  vision  will  permit. 

This  reunion  and  this  very  building  takes 
my  thoughts  back  some  37  years  ago,  when  I 
left  this  campus  to  accept  a  job  with  my  present 
company,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  The  United  States. 

I  am  sure  I  would  have  been  afraid  to  leave 
these  pleasant  surroundings  and  the  care-free 
days  of  an  under-graduate  if  I  could  have  fore- 
seen that  the  booming  stock  market  of  the  20's 
would  soon  end  in  the  great  crash  of  1929.  (Not 
that  it  affected  me  directly  because  you  don't 
corner  the  market — even  in  those  days — on  a 
salary  of  $100  a  month!) 

It  is  also  good  that  I  could  not  predict  the 
great  depression  of  the  30's  ...  or  that  the  world 
war,  as  it  was  known  then,  would  later  be  re- 
named "The  First  World  War"  because  it  was 
to  be  followed  by  a  much  more  terrible  second 
Wprld  War,  in  which  I  was  going  to  participate. 

But,  had  I  possessed  then  the  powers  to  fore- 
see these  storms  on  our  economic  horizon,  I 
would  have  also  had  the  vision  to  see  the  silver 
linings  reflected  in  the  strength  . . .  the  desire 
to  excel . . .  and  the  determination  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  A  real  danger  of  error  in  forecast- 
ing lies  in  under-estimating  the  capabilities  of 
this  country  of  ours  and  its  people. 


EVEN  with  a  crystal  ball,  I  hardly  believe  that 
in  1925  I  could  have  predicted  where  the  then 
Model  "T"  Ford  would  lead  the  automotive  in- 
dustry ...  or  that  Lindberg's  flight  two  years 
hence  really  began  the  count-down  to  putting 
Colonel  John  Glenn  and  Lieutenant  Command- 
er Carpenter  into  space. 

The  crystal  ball  itself  did  not  know  that  with- 
in a  year  it  would  be  replaced  by  a  crystal  tube 
to  be  known  at  television. 

Little  did  I  dream  then  that  I  would  be  here 
this  evening  and  that  in  the  interval,  I  would 
have  witnessed  a  second  industrial  revolution 
that  is  still  underway. 
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That,  even  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  we 
would  see  the  population  of  the  United  States 
explode  from  141  million  to  186  million. 

Our  personal  income  would  increase  from 
$171  billion  to  $438  billion. 

Our  gross  national  product  jump  60' ;  to  521 
billion. 

A  period  of  economic  growth  and  real  pros- 
perity unmatched  in  all  the  history  of  this 
country . . .  and  the  highest  standard  of  living 
ever  attained  by  any  nation  on  this  earth. 

With  that  20-20  rear-view  vision,  let  us  now 
take  a  look  ahead.  At  this  point,  I  recall  so 
vividly  the  lines  of  Tennyson  . . .  taught  me  here 
by  professor  Dudley  Jones: 

I  looked  into  the  future 
Far  as  human  eyes  could  see. 
I  saw  the  visions  of  the  world 
And  all  the  wonders  that  would  be. 

I  do  not  have  Tennyson's  vision  but  even 
without  it,  I  can  see  wonders  ahead  for  a  na- 
tion that  accepts  its  opportunities  and  has  the 
strength  to  meet  its  challenges. 

America  is  dedicated  to  the  objective  of  an 
ever-expanding  economy  ...  an  economy  that 
is  sound  . . .  with  a  stable  dollar  . . .  and  with  a 
strong  belief  in  our  free  enterprise  system. 
These  are  basic  to  our  future  progress. 

A  Trillion   Dollars  by  Mid-70's 

First,  let's  look  at  some  statistics  briefly;  for, 
as  dry  as  they  are,  they  do  represent  the  index 
of  prosperity  and  our  future  progress. 

We  know  that  our  population  will  continue 
to  grow.  Our  present  186  million  will  increase 
to  195  million  by  1965  and  will  top  235  million 
by  1975. 

Some  of  our  economists  expect  the  combined 
total  of  our  goods  and  services,  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  to  increase  from  the  present 
$521  billion  to  $630  billion  by  1965  . . .  to  $800 
billion  in  1970  . . .  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  trillion  dollars  by  the  mid-1970's. 

Total  life  insurance  in  force — representing 
financial  security  provided  by  man  for  the 
protection  and  maintenance  of  the  family  unit 
— will  exceed  one  trillion  dollars  before  the 
end  of  this  decade. 

Inflation  will  continue  to  shrink  the  dollar 
by  another  25%  during  the  next  15  years.  But, 
individual  incomes  will  be  up  509o. 

The  country's  working  force  in  1970  will 
number  close  to  90  million  . . .  with  a  growing 


percentage  of  white-collar  workers  trained  and 
educated  to  administer  and  operate  our  highly 
automated  economy. 

Farm  population  will  continue  to  drop.  But 
farm  out-put  will  go  up,  and  there  will  be 
more  than  enough  food  and  fiber  for  our  grow- 
ing population. 

This  should  be  sufficient  statistical  data  to 
indicate  to  you  my  optimism  for  a  growing 
and  strong  economy  over  a  long-range  forecast. 

What  about  the  medium  range  outlook  to 
1965? 

Just  two  weeks  ago,  I  attended  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board's  annual  meeting 
in  New  York,  where  I  heard  the  views  of  some 
of  our  greatest  economists  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  As  is  usually  the  case,  you  come 
away  from  these  meetings  more  confused  and 
uncertain  than  before  you  went,  because  of  the 
varied  opinions  and  different  theories.  Funda- 
mentally, however  they  were  optimistic. 

Satisfactory  Growth   Rate 

They  have  had  to  re-appraise  the  glowing 
predictions  of  the  sizzling  60's  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  decade,  because  performance 
has  not  lived  up  to  expectations  and  the  growth 
rate  of  our  economy  has  slowed.  Nevertheless, 
the  majority  opinion  is  that  our  economy  will 
continue  to  enjoy  a  satisfactory  growth  rate. 
They  caution,  however,  that  the  rise  will  not 
necessarily  be  steady  and  that  periods  of  ad- 
justments will  be  experienced. 

Let  us  look  at  what  this  expanding  economy 
will  mean  to  the  class  of  1962  . . .  and  examine 
some  of  the  influences  that  can  have  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  our  future  economy. 

The  most  certain  influence  to  be  felt  is  our 
exploding  population,  which  is  growing  at  a 
rate  of  3  million  a  year . . .  equivalent  of  add- 
ing a  city  nearly  as  large  as  Chicago  each  year. 
This  added  and  increasing  population  will  re- 
quire new  homes  .  . .  automobiles  . . .  food  . . . 
clothing  . . .  utilities  . . .  appliances  ...and  all 
the  other  goods  and  services  that  make  up  our 
standard  of  living. 


T  ES,  they  will  require  education  as  never  be- 
fore. And  that  brings  up  another  interesting 
phenomenon  of  our  changing  population.  It  is 
not  only  a  growing  population  but  it  is  a 
mobile  and  shifting  population  that  during  the 


DeSaussure  D.  Edmunds  '25  receives  the  1962 
Alumni  Gold  P  Award  from  President  Marshall 
W.  Brown  a  few  minutes  before  making  his 
address  at  PC's  Alumni  Reunion  banquet. 

Edmunds,  vice-president  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  since  1959,  was  cited 
for  "outstanding  accomplishments''  within  his 
chosen  field.  His  address  is  carried  here. 
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'.  .  .  free  men  can  influence,  direct  and  work  with  government.' 


coming  years  will  tend  to  move  toward  the 
south  and  the  southwest. 

It  is  also  changing  in  age  composition  with 
the  greatest  increase  to  be  expected  in  the 
young  adult  ages.  This  will  have  a  mighty  im- 
pact on  our  colleges  and  our  labor  force  begin- 
ning in  1965.  By  then,  the  tidal  wave  of  young 
people,  born  in  the  post-war  era  and  steadily 
moving  up  thru  the  nation's  elementary  and 
high  schools,  will  engulf  the  college  campuses. 

Our  population  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21 — now  around  10  million — will  increase  al- 
most 50^0  by  1970.  College  enrollment — now 
slightly  above  3a/o  million — is  expected  to 
double   by    1970. 

At  a  meeting  of  business  leaders  in  New 
York  last  week,  assistant  secretary  of  labor 
Seymour  L.  Wolfbein,  speaking  on  this  subject, 
said:  If  any  parents  in  the  audience  want  to  be 
certain  their  children  could  get  into  a  college 
in  1965,  his  advice  to  them  is  to  go  out  and  buy 
a  college. 

College   Support   Needed 

Of  course,  he  was  speaking  facetiously,  be- 
cause we  cannot  go  out  and  buy  a  college.  But, 
we  can  buy  an  interest  in  a  college  by  contri- 
buting to  its  support . . .  and  this,  too,  is  going 
to  be  needed  more  and  more. 

The  average  annual  cost  of  college  expenses 
today  is  approximately  $2,000  ...  or  $8,000  for 
the  4  years.  This  is  expected  to  increase  ap- 
proximately 5%  each  year,  and  by  1970,  the 
average  cost  of  a  college  education  will  be 
$12,000  to  $15,000. 

Even  this  is  a  bargain  for  the  student,  be- 
cause we  are  told  that  tuition  and  fees  re- 
present only  25%  of  the  actual  cost  to  the  col- 
lege. The  remaining  75%  must  come  from  en- 
dowment earnings,  contributions  from  alumni 
— and  other  individuals — from  business  corpor- 
ations, and  from  foundations  and  other  sources. 
If  it  were  not  for  these  gifts,  parents  could 
not  afford  a  college  education  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

Yes,  our  increasing  population — especially  in 
the  younger  ages — will  provide  for  an  expand- 
ing economy  as  these  young  people  enter  our 
colleges  and  our  labor  force,  as  they  contribute 
to  our  productivity  and  as  they  become  con- 
sumers. 

Common   Market    Influence 

Another  influence  on  our  economy — and  one 
that  we  are  already  face-to-face  with — is  the 
common  market.  The  U.  S.  economy — long  rec- 
ognized as  the  strongest  in  the  world— is  be- 
ing challenged  by  an  economic  bloc  of  western 
European  countries  . .  .  and  by  a  revived  Japa- 
nese industry. 

Not  only  must  we  learn  to  live  with  these 


thriving  countries  but  we  must  be  able  to  com- 
pete in  a  world  market.  Some  adjustments  will 
be  required  and  increased  productivity  must 
off-set  our  higher  wage  scale.  But,  compete  we 
must,  because  a  favorable  trade  balance  is 
necessary  for  a  sound  American  economy  and 
to  maintain  confidence  in  the  American  dollar. 

Next  month,  I  am  going  to  visit  the  six  coun- 
tries that  comprise  the  European  common 
market  where  I  hope  to  evaluate  the  extent  of 
this  challenge  to  the  American  economy. 

You  have  recently  witnessed  the  influence 
government  can  have  on  our  business  climate 
when  it  attempts  to  manage  and  control  an 
economy  that  is  based  on  free  enterprise. 

Our  economy  cannot  be  managed  or  manipu- 
lated by  government.  It  must  be  fundamentally 
sound  and  able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  in  the 
market  place  . . .  free  of  governmental  inter- 
ference. 

As  thoughtful  people,  considering  the  role  of 
government  in  our  lives,  we  find  ourselves 
faced  with  a  serious  dilemma:  We  are  con- 
fronted with  a  big  and  growing  federal  govern- 
ment. We  sense  the  dangers  inherent  in  this 
trend  and  instinctively  fear  it — and  with  good 
reason. 

History  teaches  us  repeatedly  that  govern- 
ment and  government  leaders  have  an  appetite 
for  increased  power  and  authority — the  satis- 
faction of  which  involves  the  lessening  of  per- 
sonal freedom.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  no  one 
can  deny  that  in  this  space  and  missile  age — an 
age  of  persistent  and  complex  international 
threats — there  exists  in  many  fields  a  real  need 
for  big  government.  And  nowhere  is  this  more 
true  than  in  the  field  of  national  defense. 

Government  Our   Partner 

Indeed,  the  changing  and  complex  character 
of  our  life  today  compels  the  expectation  that 
government  will  have  more  and  more  influence 
upon  our  lives. 

As  a  matter  of  realism,  we  should  concede 
that  government  is  unavoidably  our  partner  in 
many  areas  and  undertake  to  see  how  we,  as 
free  men,  can  influence,  direct  and  work  with 
government.  Freedom  of  speech  is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  democracy  and  a  prime  character- 
istic of  the  personal  freedom  we  hold  so  dear. 

We  must  remember  that  in  a  democracy, 
government  is  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  That  is  not  only  a  theory;  it  is  a  fact. 
We  get  the  kind  of  government  the  people  want. 
It  is  submitted,  therefore,  that  each  of  us  not 
only  has  a  right  to  speak  out  about  the  kind 
of  government  he  prefers,  but  actually,  if  a 
democracy  is  to  work,  each  of  us  has  an  obli- 
gation  to  do   so. 

The  continued  growth  of  government  leaves 
(Continued    on   page   36) 
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Faculty  Salaries  Were  Increased  again  this 
year,  up  as  much  as  15  percent  for  full  pro- 
fessors. Although  the  need  for  additional  in- 
creases continues  as  an  area  of  urgent  priority, 
Presbyterian  College  has  made  great  strides  in 
recent  years  towards  meeting  its  responsibility 
to  faculty  members  and  their  families.  For 
example,  since  the  1956-57  session,  the  average 
salary  for  a  full  professor  has  been  raised  80 
percent  through  increases  given  almost  annu- 
ally. The  improvement  also  has  been  reflected 
in  the  pay  scales  of  other  ranks  among  the 
faculty.  Even  so,  the  trustees  and  administra- 
tion recognize  that  other  substantial  increases 
will  be  imperative  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead  to  help  overcome  the  salary-gap  of  the 
teaching  profession  and  to  keep  pace  with 
what  other  institutions  are  doing. 


A  Gas  Chromatograph  for  Use  in  Analyzing 
Mixtures  of  gases  and  volatile  liquids  has  been 
added  to  the  chemistry  department.  Dr.  K. 
Nolon  Carter,  department  chairman,  said  this 
important  addition  to  his  equipment  was  pur- 
chased for  $3,000  through  the  assistance  of  a 
matching  grant  provided  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  It  is  part  of  a  series  of 
purchases  to  be  made  under  the  program  to 
augment  the  work  in  chemistry  and  will  be 
used  primarily  by  the  advanced  chemistry 
classes  at  PC. 


A  Total  of  511  Students  Enrolled  for  the  first 
semester  of  the  1962-63  session.  Statistics  from 
the    registrar's    office    show    468    men    and    43 

women   making   up    this    total.    The   principal 


states  represented  in  this  year's  student  body 
are:  South  Carolina,  214;  Georgia,  147;  North 
Carolina,  55;  Florida,  45;  Virginia,  11;  and  Ala- 
bama, 10.  The  roll  extends  through  19  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Korea. 

Presbyterians  compose  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  current  student  body,  with  308  members  of 
this  denomination  listed.  The  other  leaders  fol- 
low in  this  order:  Baptist,  91;  Methodist,  64; 
Episcopal,  25;  Lutheran,  7. 

A  survey  of  the  preferred  life  work  of  those 
students  who  already  have  made  their  de- 
cisions shows  business,  teaching,  the  ministry 
and  medicine  topping  the  field.  Here's  a  break- 
down of  the  most  popular  choices:  business,  55; 
teaching,  55;  ministry,  51;  medicine,  46;  law,  22; 
dentistrv,  16. 


A  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  was  be- 
stowed upon  Lewis  S.  Hay,  associate  professor 
of  Bible  and  Greek,  at  the  summer  commence- 
ment exercises  of  Emory  University  last  Au- 
gust. Dr.  Hay,  PC  alumnus  who  had  earned 
his  master's  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
after  acquiring  his  BD  from  Columbia  Sem- 
inary, studied  at  Emory  for  two  years  on  leave- 
of  -  absence  from  the  Presbyterian  College 
faculty.  He  went  on  a  Danforth  Fellowship  for 
doctoral  studies  in  theology. 


Richard  Adams  Received  the  Dedication  of 
the  1962  PaC  SaC,  student  yearbook.  The  as- 
sociate professor  of  Spanish,  in  the  dedication 
comments,  was  cited  as  "a  man  whose  quiet, 
uncompromising  integrity  has  earned  the  re- 
spect of  all  who  know  him.   One  who  evidently 


Adams 

E.  Carter 

N.  Carter 
Hay 
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believes  in  teaching  by  example,  his  insistence 
on  academic  excellence  is  supplemented  by  a 
genuine  interest  in  every  aspect  of  student  life." 


A  Laboratory  Manual  for  Use  in  General 
College  Chemistry  has  been  prepared  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Presbyterian  College  chemistry 
department,  Dr.  K.  Nolon  Carter,  and  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Eugenia  G.  Carter. 

The  publication — entitled  "Basic  Laboratory 
Chemistry" — is  designed  to  develop  the  stu- 
dent's laboratory  technique,  his  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  his  ability  to  draw  conclusions, 
as  it  adds  insight  to  the  general  chemistry 
course.  Among  the  27  experiments  covered  in 
the  manuel  is  one  utilizing  a  simple  gas  law 
apparatus  devised  by  Dr.  Carter  and  described 
by  him  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Chemical  Education. 

Dr.  Carter  has  served  as  professor  of  chem- 
istry at  Presbyterian  College  since  1951.  Mrs. 
Carter  was  assistant  professor  in  the  chemistry 
department  for  the  past  four  years,  1958-62. 


Eight  Seniors  Will  Be  Listed  in  the  1962-63 
edition    of    Who's    Who    Among    Students    in 

In  the  panel  at  right,  distinguished  military 
students  are  cited  by  President  Brown  and  Lt.  Col. 
Richard  Ulrich,  reading  from  the  left:  Bill  Bartee, 
Atlanta;  Bobby  Piephoff,  Greenville,  S.  C.  (son  of 
C.  E.  Piephoff  '22);  Wirt  Skinner,  Decatur,  Ga.;  Paul 
Woodall,  Whiteville,  NC;  and  Paul  Yearout,  Waynes- 
boro, Va.  (son  of  Paul  Yearout  '35).  Cadet  officer  at 
far  right  is  Wilton  Hazelwood,  Memphis  (son  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Hazelwood  '30) 

At  far  right,  the  first  exhibition  of  paintings  and 
drawings  at  the  PC  Art  Studio  found  41  canvases  on 
display.  Mrs.  Marshall  W.  Brown  and  Dr.  Edouard 
Patte,  instrumental  in  establishing  the  studio,  are 
shown  here  with  sophomore  Notchy  Maddox  of  De- 
catur, Ga.,  who  hung  17  of  the  paintings. 
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Robert  MacDonald,  South  Carolina-born  concert 
pianist  whose  three  brothers  attended  PC,  appeared 
for  two  performances  this  fall  as  part  of  the  fine  arts 
program  which  also  includes  the  Atlanta  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  made  a  sparkling  impression  in  his 
first  concert  appearance  on  the  campus  he  used  to 
visit  as  a  boy  before  World  War  II.  Older  brothers 
Malcolm  MacDonald  '35,  Charles  B.  MacDonald  '42 
and  Donald  Frank  McDonald  '46  all  studied  at  PC. 


American  Universities  and  Colleges.  They  are: 
Loren  Eagles  of  Florence,  S.  C;  Joe  Harvard 
of  Columbia,  S.  C;  Grif  Helwig  of  Tampa;  John 
D.  Henderson,  Jr.,  of  Miami;  Harold  Hope,  Jr., 
of  Union,  S.  C.;  Robert  P.  Piephoff  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C.;  Wirt  Skinner  of  Decatur,  Ga.;  and 
Paul  Woodall  of  Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Two  of  these  student  leaders  are  sons  of 
alumni:  John  Henderson,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  D.  Henderson,  Sr.;  and  Robert  Piephoff, 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Piephoff. 


PC  Cadets  Ranked  Fourth  at  the  annual 
ROTC  summer  camp  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C,  this 
year.  These  34  cadets  of  advanced  military 
standing  were  competing  against  representa- 
tives from  20  other  colleges  of  the  Southeast 
during  the  six-week  training  program.  Almost 
one-fourth  of  the  PC  group,  a  total  of  eight 
cadets,  were  recommended  for  "distinguished 
military  students"  on  the  basis  of  their  per- 
formance. 


Strong  United  States  Action  in  Dealing  with 
Cuba  was  favored  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  student  body,  according  to  an 
October  poll  of  campus  opinion.  Eighty-three 
percent  replied  affirmatively  to  the  question 
of  whether  "the  US  should  intervene  in  Cuba 
to  protect  our  security  even  when  Latin  Amer- 
ica resents  our  history  of  intervention."  The 
query  drew  only  15  percent  negative. 


Fifty  New  Men  Pledged  Fraternities  as  the 
climax  to  1962  rush  season  on  campus.  Kappa 
Alpha  Order  led  the  six  national  social  fra- 
ternities with  14  pledges.  Alpha  Sigma  Phi 
followed  with  13;  Theta  Chi,  8;  Pi  Kappa  Alpha, 
7;  Sigma  Nu,  5;  and  Pi  Kappa  Phi,  3. 


Bankhead         Glenn  Gunn  Harris  Huff  Jones 

Mims  D.  Moorefield     A.  Moorefield        Richardson  Riggs  Tiller  Vickers 

The  13  New  Faces  of  Faculty 


Thirteen  new  members  — 11  men  and  two 
women — joined  the  Presbyterian  College  fac- 
ulty  with   the   start   of   the   fall   semester   in 
September.  Three  alumni  are  among  them. 
D.  Moorefield 

Dr.  David  R.  Moorefield  '48  came  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Florence,  S.  C,  to  replace  the  late  James  S. 
Gray  as  professor  of  philosophy.  He  taught  at 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary  for  one  year 
before  going  to  Florence.  After  finishing  PC 
as  an  honor  graduate,  he  acquired  his  BD  de- 
gree from  Columbia,  his  ThM  from  Princeton 
Seminary  and  his  PhD  from  Duke.  He  is  a 
native  of  Lancaster,  S.  C. 

A.   Moorefield 

Moorefield's  wife,  the  former  Anne  David- 
son of  Darlington,  S.  C,  stepped  into  the  Eng- 
lish department  breach  at  mid  -  semester  to 
replace  a  replacement.  Dr.  Emmett  Kilpatrick 
had  succeeded  Dr.  John  Stevenson  on  the  fac- 
ulty in  September,  only  to  resign  two  months 
later  because  of  ill  health.  Mrs.  Moorefield 
holds  her  BA  degree  from  Wells  College  and 
her  MA  from  the  University  of  Michigan. 


Glenn 

James  W.  Glenn  '60  returned  as  an  instructor 
in  biology  to  succeed  Robert  Mclntyre.  Holder 
of  a  master's  from  Appalachian  State  College, 
he  had  taught  in  the  PC  summer  school  and 
at  Charleston's  Porter  Military  Academy  last 
year.  He's  from  Summerville,  S.  C,  has  a 
brother  in  the  senior  class. 

Tiller 

The  third  alumnus  back  on  campus  is  Wil- 
liam F.  Tiller  '55,  assistant  coach  and  physical 
education  instructor,  whose  father  and  brothers 
attended  PC.  He  came  from  a  successful  stint 
at  Manning  (S.  C.)  High  School  after  having 
assisted  with  PC  coaching  in  1960-61  while  back 
taking  additional  education  courses.  Tiller  is 
from  Mayesville,  S.  C,  and  taught  at  Hillcrest 
High  near  there  prior  to  army  service. 

Bankhead 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Bankhead  is  the  new  assistant 
professor  of  German.  A  native  of  Chester,  S.  C, 
he  received  his  BA  from  Davidson  in  1955,  his 
BD  from  Columbia  Seminary  and  his  doctorate 
from  the  University  of  Basel,  Switzerland. 
Upon  returning  from  abroad,  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Rocky  Springs  Church  near  Laurens. 

Gunn 

D.  Wayne  Gunn  joined  the  English  depart- 
ment as  an  instructor  succeeding  Donald  Boyd. 
A  native  of  Wentworth,  N.  C,  and  a  1961  gradu- 
ate of  Wake  Forest,  he  received  his  MA  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1962. 

Harris 

James  C.  Harris  of  Rockford,  Tenn.,  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Karl  Scheele  as  an  instructor  in 
economics,  received  his  BS  from  the  University 
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President  Brown  was  named  moderator-elect  of 
the  South  Carolina  Synod  when  it  met  for  its  1962 
stated  meeting  on  the  PC  campus.  He  is  pictured  at 
far  right  looking  on  while  the  Rev.  Arthur  Martin 
of  Columbia,  retiring  moderator,  presents  the  gavel 
to  1962  moderator,  the  Rev.  Fred  Hopkins  of  York. 


The  PC  chapter  of  Theta  Chi  social  fraternity 
has  been  awarded  the  Stanford  Memorial  Trophy  for 
the  highest  scholastic  standing  among  the  129  chap- 
ters of  the  national  organization  during  the  past  year. 
Shown  here  with  the  big  symbol  of  their  superiority 
are,  left  to  right:  fraternity  officers  Ted  Elders  of 
Valdosta,  Ga.,  Arthur  DeYoung  of  Longwood,  Fla., 
and  David  Worth  of  Raleigh. 


Rush  week  brings  a  flurry  of  activity  annually 
to  the  campus  as  fraternities  entertain  prospective 
new  pledges.  After  pledge  ballots  have  been  cast, 
comes  the  welcome  glad-hand  as  evidenced  above. 
Tommy  Estes  of  Union,  SC  (son  of  Tom  Estes  '36) 
extends  to  Neil  Lindsay  of  Fayetteville,  NC  (son  of 
Neil  Lindsay  '33)  a  hearty  welcome  into  Sigma  Nu. 


New   Faculty   Faces  .  .  . 

of   Tennessee   in    1958   and   his   master's   from 
Washington  State  University  in  1961. 
Huff 

Randolph  B.  Huff  resigned  his  position  as 
an  industrial  chemist  with  E.  I.  duPont  de 
Nemours  and  Company  in  Camden,  S.  C,  to 
become  assistant  professor  of  chemistry.  He 
replaced  Mrs.  Eugenia  Carter  (wife  of  depart- 
ment head,  Dr.  K.  Nolon  Carter),  who  resumed 
her  housewife's  role  after  four  years  in  the  PC 
classroom.  Huff,  originally  from  Anderson 
(S.  C.)  County,  earned  his  undergraduate  de- 
gree at  Furman  in  1958  and  his  MS  from  Clem- 
son  in  1961. 

Jones 

Capt.  James  T.  Jones  reported  to  the  ROTC 
department  to  take  over  from  Capt.  Robert 
Hodges  as  one  of  the  three  commissioned  offi- 
cers on  the  military  science  staff.  A  Chats- 
worth,  Ga.  native,  he  was  graduated  from  North 
Georgia  College  in  1956  and  has  seen  six  years 
of  armored  duty  since  that  time. 
Mims 

Helen  Wallace  Mims,  who  served  as  associ- 
ate dean  of  students  at  St.  Andrews  College  last 
year,  joined  the  faculty  as  guidance  counselor. 
A  1940  graduate  of  Winthrop  College,  she  re- 
ceived her  master's  degree  from  Columbia 
University  in  1955  and  had  a  broad  range  of 
experience  at  the  Woman's  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  New  York  State 
Teachers  College  and  Limestone  College  before 
going  to  St.  Andrews.  Miss  Mims,  a  native  of 
Edgefield,  S.C.,  takes  over  from  Dr.  L.  B.  Pope. 
Richardson 

Hugh  O'Neal  Richardson,  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  George  Washington  University 
(1958)  and  Emory  University  (1961)  came  in  as 
an  instructor  in  history  to  succeed  Dr.  Newton 
B.  Jones.  After  receiving  his  MA  from  Emory, 
he  worked  for  a  year  as  an  archivist  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Richard- 
son is  from  Lanett,  Ala. 

Riggs 

Melvin  I.  Riggs  is  the  successor  to  Fraughton 
G.  Ford  as  assistant  professor  of  education  at 
PC.  A  Linton,  Ind.,  native  who  acquired  both 
his  BS  (1935)  and  MA  (1948)  from  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  he  has  done  additional  gradu- 
ate study  at  three  institutions,  including  Florida 
State,  under  a  National  Science  Foundation 
research  grant.  Riggs  has  had  16  years  of 
teaching  experience,  the  last  two  at  Palm  Beach 
Junior  College. 

Vickers 

Jimmy  F.  Vickers,  former  All-Southeastern 
Conference  end  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
(BS,  1960),  replaced  Victor  Spooner  as  an  assist- 
ant coach  and  physical  education  instructor. 
Formerly  of  Moultrie,  Ga.,  he  taught  and 
coached  at  Terry  Parker  High  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  last  year. 
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A  meeting  of  the  board  of  visitors  and  trustees- 
elect  brought  12  of  these  members  to  the  campus 
during  the  fall.  The  group  is  pictured  around  the 
table  above,  left  to  right:  Charles  Plowden,  Sum- 
merton,  SC;  J.  L.  Bruce,  Cornelia,  Ga.;  John  R. 
Kinnett,  Jr.,  Columbus,  Ga.;  James  Chapman,  Jr., 
Spartanburg,  SC;  John  W.  Marbut,  Macon,  Ga.; 
Trustee  Chairman  Robert  M.  Vance,  Clinton;  Presi- 
dent Brown;  Vice  President  James  M.  Oeland;  Sam 


Faculty  Self-Study 
Will  Analyze   Program 

A  faculty  self-study  program,  designed  to 
improve  the  educational  effectiveness  of  Pres- 
byterian College,  will  be  launched  in  the  near 
future. 

Preliminary  preparations  already  are  under- 
way, with  the  appointment  of  a  steering  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  the  academic 
dean.  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Gettys.  Special  committees 
also  have  been  formed  to  study  these  seven 
areas  of  the  College:  financial  resources;  or- 
ganization; educational  program,  research  and 
special  activities;  library;  faculty;  student  per- 
sonnel; and  physical  plant. 

This  program  is  expected  to  extend  over  a 
two-year  period.  It  will  culminate  in  the  visit 
of  an  outside  committee  of  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  to 
review  the  findings  and  to  evaluate  the  com- 
pleteness and  thoroughness  of  the  study. 

Dr.  Gordon  Sweet,  executive  -  secretary  of 
the  Southern  Association,  is  scheduled  to  visit 
the  PC  campus  on  February  6  for  a  briefing 
session  with  the  faculty.  The  study  will  begin 
shortly  thereafter  and  will  gradually  encompass 
all  phases  of  the  College  program. 

As  conceived  by  the  Southern  Association's 
Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities,  the 
self-study — while  it  encourages  an  institution 
to  examine  its  Dast  history  and  to  determine 
its  present  position  in  the  educational  world — 
is  not  a  status  study  but  is  one  which  should 
make  it  possible  for  the  institution  to  project  its 
educational  program  and  to  plan  its  growth 
within  the  framework  of  its  purpose. 
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L.  Latimer,  Jr.,  Columbia,  SC;  Carter  L.  Redd,  Atlan- 
ta; Mrs.  T.  Emmett  Anderson,  Tampa;  Mrs  E  G 
McCall.  Rock  Hill,  SC;  Mrs.  Taylor  H.  Stukes.  Man- 
ning, SC;   and  W.  Manning  Malloy,  Cheraw,  SC. 

And  talking  over  PC  matters  more  informally 
during  their  visit  are  these  five  members  of  the 
board  of  visitors,  in  the  picture  at  right:  Sam  L. 
Latimer,  Mrs.  Taylor  H.  Stukes.  Mrs.  T.  Emmett 
Anderson,  Mrs.  E.  G.   McCall  and  Charles   Plowden 


Five  Corporations  Make  Grants 

Grants  totaling  $11,500  from  five  corpora- 
tions have  been  presented  to  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege in  recent  weeks. 

Largest  of  these  five  grants  came  from  the 
W.  W.  Burgiss  Charities  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 
This  organization  provided  $5,000  to  establish 
an  endowed  scholarship  for  needy  students. 

Four  national  corporations  with  special  pro- 
grams of  financial  aid  to  higher  education 
added  the  rest  with  unrestricted  gifts  to  the 
PC  program.  They  include:  Duke  Power  Com- 
pany, $2,500;  Standard  Oil  Company,  $1,000; 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  $L000;  and 
Equitable  Life  Assurance   Society,   $1,000. 

President  Brown,  in  accepting  the  gifts, 
said  the  grants  are  important  additions  to  the 
college  funds  and  pointed  out  that  even  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  these  corporations 
realize  that  Presbyterian  College  and  other 
similar  institutions  need  their  help. 


Trustee  Chairman  Robert  M.  Vance  (left)  extends 
a  welcome  to  two  new  trustees  recently  appointed 
to  the  board  from  Georgia.  They  are  John  R.  Kin- 
nett, Jr.,  Columbus,  Ga.,  representing  Southwest 
Georgia  Presbytery;  and  J.  L.  Bruce,  Cornelia,  Ga., 
Athens  Presbytery. 


Ross    Templeton    Receives 
'62     Alumni    Service    Award 

Ross  Templeton  '24,  Charlotte  business  exec- 
utive, is  the  recipient  of  Presbyterian  College's 
Alumni  Service  Award  for  1962. 

He  was  selected  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  PC  Alumni  Association  for  this  citation 
given  annually  to  an  alumnus  for  outstanding 
service  rendered  to  this  organization.  Temple- 
ton was  named  for  his  work  as  president  of  the 
Walter  Johnson  Club,  alumni  athletic  group. 
Under  his  direction  during  the  past  year,  the 
club  exceeded  its  goal  of  $26,000  for  support  of 
the  Blue  Hose  athletic  program,  and  he  cur- 
rently is  directing  efforts  to  secure  a  larger 
total  for  this  purpose  this  year. 

Ross  Templeton,  a  native  of  Owings,  S.  C, 
serves  as  supervising  sales  manager  of  the 
Carolinas  Division  of  Field  Enterprises  Edu- 
cational Corporation.  He  was  awarded  the 
Alumni  Gold  P  Award  in  1957  for  his  out- 
standing accomplishments  in  this  field. 


Newly  elected  officers  to  serve  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation in  1963  are  shown  here  being  installed  in 
special  ceremonies  at  Homecoming.  Six  of  the  group 
are  pictured  here,  left  to  right:  the  Rev.  Robert  Hunt 
'52  of  Augusta,  Georgia  director;  Dr.  Lewis  Cheek 
'51  of  Greenwood,  South  Carolina  director;  Herbert 
J.  Butler  '57  of  Charleston,  secretary-treasurer;  Rich- 


Headlines  out  of  Olanta,  SC,  spotlight  these  two 
alumni  shown  here  looking  over  brochure  plans  of 
PC's  future.  J.  Melvin  Thompson  '16  (right),  busi- 
ness and  church  leader,  gave  the  College  one  of  its 
largest  gifts  by  an  individual  alumnus  when  he  pre- 
sented a  $10,000  check  this  fall  to  inject  new  life 
into  the  development  campaign.  With  Thompson  is 
his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Russell  W.  Park,  Sr.  '20,  who 
recently  received  the  1962  Humanitarian  Award  for 
eastern  South  Carolina.  It  was  awarded  to  him  by 
the  Independent  Grocery  Alliance  "for  services  to 
his  Lord  and  his  fellow  man." 


ard  Carpenter  '41  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  vice-president; 
Tom  Addison  '38  of  Clinton,  president-elect;  and  Dr. 
Newton  Gaston  of  Chester,  S.  C,  president-elect  who 
has  moved  to  president.  Not  present  at  this  time: 
John  C.  Bell  '47  of  Bishopville,  new  South  Carolina 
director;  and  Furman  B.  Pinson  '33  of  Greensboro. 
North  Carolina  director. 


Who  will  go  to  college — and  where? 

What  will  they  find? 

Who  will  teach  them? 

Will  they  graduate? 

What  will  college  have  done  for  them? 

Who  will  pay — and  how? 


COLLEGE 


of 
TOMORROW 


"W 


ILL  MY  CHILDREN  GET  INTO  COLLEGE?" 

The  question  haunts  most  parents.  Here  is 
the  answer: 


Yes, 


►  If  they  graduate  from  high  school  or  preparatory 
school  with  something  better  than  a  "scrape-by"  record. 

►  //"they  apply  to  the  college  or  university  that  is  right 
for  them — aiming  their  sights  (and  their  application 
forms)  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  but  with  an  individu- 
ality and  precision  made  possible  by  sound  guidance  both 
in  school  and  in  their  home. 

►  If  America's  colleges  and  universities  can  find  the 
resources  to  carry  out  their  plans  to  meet  the  huge  de- 
mand for  higher  education  that  is  certain  to  exist  in  this 
country  for  years  to  come. 

The  if's  surrounding  your  children  and  the  college  of 
tomorrow  are  matters  of  concern  to  everyone  involved — 
to  parents,  to  children,  to  alumni  and  alumnae  (whatever 
their  parental  status),  and  to  the  nation's  educators.  But 
resolving  them  is  by  no  means  being  left  to  chance. 

►  The  colleges  know  what  they  must  do,  if  they  are  to 


meet  the  needs  of  your  children  and  others  of  your  chil- 
dren's generation.  Their  planning  is  well  beyond  the  hand- 
wringing  stage. 

►  The  colleges  know  the  likely  cost  of  putting  their 
plans  into  effect.  They  know  this  cost,  both  in  money  and 
in  manpower,  will  be  staggering.  But  most  of  them  are 
already  embarked  upon  finding  the  means  of  meeting  it. 

►  Governments — local,  state,  and  federal — are  also 
deeply  involved  in  educational  planning  and  financing. 
Some  parts  of  the  country  are  far  ahead  of  others.  But 
no  region  is  without  its  planners  and  its  doers  in  this 
field. 

►  Public  demand — not  only  for  expanded  facilities  for 
higher  education,  but  for  ever-better  quality  in  higher 
education — today  is  more  insistent,  more  informed  than 
ever  before.  With  this  growth  of  public  sophistication 
about  higher  education,  it  is  now  clear  to  most  intelligent 
parents  that  they  themselves  must  take  a  leading  role  in 
guiding  their  children's  educational  careers — and  in 
making  certain  that  the  college  of  tomorrow  will  be 
ready,  and  good,  for  them. 


This  special  report  is  in  the  form  of  a  guide  to  parents.  But  we  suspect  that  every  read- 
er,  parent  or  not,  will  find  the  story  of  higher  education's  future  remarkably  exciting. 


Y/y  here  will  your  children 
go  to  college? 


I  AST  fall,  more  than  one  million  students  enrolled 
in  the  freshman  classes  of  U.S.  colleges  and  univer- 
-*  sities.  They  came  from  wealthy  families,  middle- 
income  families,  poor  families;  from  all  races,  here  and 
abroad;  from  virtually  every  religious  faith. 

Over  the  next  ten  years,  the  number  of  students  will 
grow  enormously.  Around  1964  the  long-predicted  "tidal 
wave"  of  young  people,  born  in  the  postwar  era  and 
steadily  moving  upward  through  the  nation's  school  sys- 
tems ever  since,  will  engulf  the  college  campuses.  By  1970 
the  population  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 — now 
around  10.2  million — will  have  grown  to  14.6  million. 
College  enrollment,  now  less  than  4  million,  will  be  at 
least  6.4  million,  and  perhaps  far  more. 

The  character  of  the  student  bodies  will  also  have 
changed.  More  than  half  of  the  full-time  students  in  the 
country's  four-year  colleges  are  already  coming  from 
lower-middle  and  low  income  groups.  With  expanding 
scholarship,  loan,  and  self-help  programs,  this  trend  will 
continue  strong.  Non-white  college  students — who  in  the 
past  decade  have  more  than  doubled  in  number  and  now 
compose  about  7  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment — will 
continue  to  increase.  (Non-whites  formed  1 1 .4  per  cent  of 
the  U.S.  population  in  the  1960  census.)  The  number  of 
married  students  will  grow.  The  average  age  of  students 
will  continue  its  recent  rise. 

The  sheer  force  of  this  great  wave  of  students  is  enough 
to  take  one's  breath  away.  Against  this  force,  what  chance 
has  American  higher  education  to  stand  strong,  to  main- 
tain standards,  to  improve  quality,  to  keep  sight  of  the 
individual  student? 

And,  as  part  of  the  gigantic  population  swell,  what 
chances  have  your  children? 

to  both  questions,  there  are  some  encouraging  answers. 
At  the  same  time,  the  intelligent  parent  will  not  ignore 
some  danger  signals. 

FINDING  ROOM  FOR  EVERYBODY 

not  every  COLLEGE  or  university  in  the  country  is  able  to 
expand  its  student  capacity.  A  number  have  concluded 
that,  for  one  persuasive  reason  or  another,  they  must 
maintain  their  present  enrollments.  They  are  not  blind  to 
the  need  of  American  higher  education,  in  the  aggregate, 
to  accommodate  more  students  in  the  years  ahead;indeed, 


they  are  keenly  aware  of  it.  But  for  reasons  of  finance,  of 
faculty  limitations,  of  space,  of  philosophy,  of  function,  of 
geographic  location— or  of  a  combination  of  these  and 
other  restrictions — they  cannot  grow. 

Many  other  institutions,  public  and  private,  are  expand- 
ing their  enrollment  capacities  and  will  continue  to  do  so: 

Private  institutions:  Currently,  colleges  and  universities 
under  independent  auspices  enroll  around  1,500,000 
students — some  40  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  college  popula- 
tion. In  the  future,  many  privately  supported  institutions 
will  grow,  but  slowly  in  comparison  with  publicly  sup- 
ported institutions.  Thus  the  total  number  of  students  at 
private  institutions  will  rise,  but  their  percentage  of  the 
total  college  population  will  become  smaller. 

Public  institutions:  State  and  locally  supported  colleges 
and  universities  are  expanding  their  capacity  steadily.  In 
the  years  ahead  they  will  carry  by  far  the  heaviest  share  of 
America's  growing  student  population. 

Despite  their  growth,  many  of  them  are  already  feeling 
the  strain  of  the  burden.  Many  state  institutions,  once 
committed  to  accepting  any  resident  with  a  high-school 
diploma,  are  now  imposing  entrance  requirements  upon 
applicants.  Others,  required  by  law  or  long  tradition  not 
to  turn  away  any  high-school  graduate  who  applies,  resort 
in  desperation  to  a  high  flunk-out  rate  in  the  freshman 
year  in  order  to  whittle  down  their  student  bodies  to 
manageable  size.  In  other  states,  coordinated  systems  of 
higher  education  are  being  devised  to  accommodate 
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students  of  differing  aptitudes,  high-school  academic 
records,  and  career  goals. 

Two-year  colleges:  Growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  any 
other  segment  of  U.S.  higher  education  is  a  group  com- 
prising both  public  and  independently  supported  institu- 
tions: the  two-year,  or  "junior,"  colleges.  Approximately 
600  now  exist  in  the  United  States,  and  experts  estimate 
that  an  average  of  at  least  20  per  year  will  be  established 
in  the  coming  decade.  More  than  400  of  the  two-year 
institutions  are  community  colleges,  located  within  com- 
muting distance  of  their  students, 

These  colleges  provide  three  main  services:  education  for 
students  who  will  later  transfer  to  four-year  colleges  or 
universities  (studies  show  they  often  do  as  well  as  those 
who  go  directly  from  high  school  to  a  four-year  institu- 
tion, and  sometimes  better),  terminal  training  for  voca- 
tions (more  and  more  important  as  jobs  require  higher 
technical  skills),  and  adult  education  and  community 
cultural  activities. 

Evidence  of  their  importance:  One  out  of  every  four 
students  beginning  higher  education  today  does  so  in  a 
two-year  college.  By  1975,  the  ratio  is  likely  to  be  one  in 
two. 

Branch  campuses:  To  meet  local  demands  for  educa- 
tional institutions,  some  state  universities  have  opened 
branches  in  population  centers  distant  from  their  main 
campuses.  The  trend  is  likely  to  continue.  On  occasion, 
however,  the  "branch  campus"  concept  may  conflict  with 
the  "community  college"  concept.  In  Ohio,  for  example, 
proponents  of  community  two-year  colleges  are  currently 
arguing  that  locally  controlled  community  institutions  are 
the  best  answer  to  the  state's  college-enrollment  prob- 
lems. But  Ohio  State  University,  Ohio  University,  and 
Miami  University,  which  operate  off-campus  centers  and 
whose  leaders  advocate  the  establishment  of  more,  say 
that  taxpayers  get  better  value  at  lower  cost  from  a  uni- 
versity-run branch-campus  system. 

Coordinated  systems:  To  meet  both  present  and  future 
demands  for  higher  education,  a  number  of  states  are 
attempting  to  coordinate  their  existing  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  lay  long-range  plans  for  developing 
new  ones. 

California,  a  leader  in  such  efforts,  has  a  "master  plan" 
involving  not  only  the  three  main  types  of  publicly  sup- 
ported institutions — the  state  university,  state  colleges, 
and  locally  sponsored  two-year  colleges.  Private  institu- 
tions voluntarily  take  part  in  the  master  planning,  also. 

With  at  least  661,000  students  expected  in  their  colleges 
and  universities  by  1975,  Californians  have  worked  out 
a  plan  under  which  every  high-school  graduate  will  be 
eligible  to  attend  a  junior  college;  the  top  one-third  will 
be  eligible  for  admission  to  a  state  college;  and  the  top 
one-eighth  will  be  eligible  to  go  directly  from  high  school 
to  the  University  of  California.  The  plan  is  flexible:  stu- 
dents who  prove  themselves  in  a  junior  college,  for 
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example,  may  transfer  to  the  university.  If  past  experience 
is  a  guide,  many  will — with  notable  academic  success. 

Thus  it  is  likely  that  somewhere  in  America's  nearly 
2,000  colleges  and  universities  there  will  be  room 
for  your  children. 

How  will  you — and  they — find  it? 

On  the  same  day  in  late  May  of  last  year,  33,559  letters 
went  out  to  young  people  who  had  applied  for  admission 
to  the  1961  freshman  class  in  one  or  more  of  the  eight 
schools  that  compose  the  Ivy  League.  Of  these  letters, 
20,248  were  rejection  notices. 

Not  all  of  the  20,248  had  been  misguided  in  applying. 
Admissions  officers  testify  that  the  quality  of  the  1961  ap- 
plicants was  higher  than  ever  before,  that  the  competition 
was  therefore  intense,  and  that  many  applicants  who 
might  have  been  welcomed  in  other  years  had  to  be 
turned  away  in  '61. 

Even  so,  as  in  years  past,  a  number  of  the  applicants 
had  been  the  victims  of  bad  advice — from  parents, 
teachers,  and  friends.  Had  they  applied  to  other  institu- 
tions, equally  or  better  suited  to  their  aptitudes  and 
abilities,  they  would  have  been  accepted  gladly,  avoiding 
the  bitter  disappointment,  and  the  occasional  tragedy,  of 
a  turndown. 

The  Ivy  League  experience  can  be,  and  is,  repeated  in 
dozens  of  other  colleges  and  universities  every  spring. 
Yet,  while  some  institutions  are  rejecting  more  applica- 
tions than  they  can  accept,  others  (perhaps  better  qualified 
to  meet  the  rejected  students'  needs)  still  have  openings  in 
their  freshman  classes  on  registration  day. 

Educators,  both  in  the  colleges  and  in  the  secondary 
schools,  are  aware  of  the  problems  in  "marrying"  the 
right  students  to  the  right  colleges.  An  intensive  effort  is 
under  way  to  relieve  them.  In  the  future,  you  may  expect: 
>    Better  guidance  by  high-school  counselors,  based  on 


improved  testing  methods  and  on  improved  understanding 
of  individual  colleges  and  their  offerings. 

►  Better  definitions,  by  individual  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, of  their  philosophies  of  admission,  their  criteria  for 
choosing  students,  their  strengths  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
certain  types  of  student  and  their  weakness  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  others. 

►  Less  parental  pressure  on  their  offspring  to  attend:  the 
college  or  university  that  mother  or  father  attended;  the 
college  or  university  that  "everybody  else's  children"  are 
attending;  the  college  or  university  that  enjoys  the  greatest 
sports-page  prestige,  the  greatest  financial-page  prestige, 
or  the  greatest  society-page  prestige  in  town. 

►  More  awareness  that  children  are  different  from  one 
another,  that  colleges  are  different  from  one  another,  and 


that  a  happy  match  of  children  and  institutions  is  within 
the  reach  of  any  parent  (and  student)  who  takes  the  pains 
to  pursue  it  intelligently. 

►  Exploration — but  probably,  in  the  near  future,  no 
widespread  adoption — of  a  central  clearing-house  for  col- 
lege applications,  with  students  stating  their  choices  of 
colleges  in  preferential  order  and  colleges  similarly  listing 
their  choices  of  students.  The  "clearing-house"  would 
thereupon  match  students  and  institutions  according  to 
their  preferences. 

Despite  the  likely  growth  of  these  practices,  applying  to 
college  may  well  continue  to  be  part-chaos,  part-panic, 
part-snobbishness  for  years  to  come.  But  with  the  aid  of 
enlightened  parents  and  educators,  it  will  be  less  so, 
tomorrow,  than  it  is  today. 


^YVhat  will  they  find 
in  college? 


The  college  of  tomorrow— the  one  your  children 
will  find  when  they  get  in — is  likely  to  differ  from 
the  college  you  knew  in  your  days  as  a  student. 
The  students  themselves  will  be  different. 
Curricula  will  be  different. 

Extracurricular  activities  will  be  different,  in  many 
respects,  from  what  they  were  in  your  day. 

The  college  year,  as  well  as  the  college  day,  may  be 
different. 
Modes  of  study  will  be  different. 
With  one  or  two  conspicuous  exceptions,  the  changes 
will  be  for  the  better.   But  for  better  or  for  worse, 
changes  there  will  be. 

THE  NEW  BREED  OF  STUDENTS 

IT  will  come  as  news  to  no  parents  that  their  children 
are  different  from  themselves. 

Academically,  they  are  proving  to  be  more  serious  than 
many  of  their  predecessor  generations.  Too  serious,  some 
say.  They  enter  college  with  an  eye  already  set  on  the 
vocation  they  hope  to  pursue  when  they  get  out;  college, 
to  many,  is  simply  the  means  to  that  end. 

Many  students  plan  to  marry  as  soon  as  they  can  afford 
to,  and  some  even  before  they  can  afford  to.  They  want 
families,  homes,  a  fair  amount  of  leisure,  good  jobs, 
security.  They  dream  not  of  a  far-distant  future;  today's 
students  are  impatient  to  translate  their  dreams  into 
reality,  soon. 


Like  most  generalizations,  these  should  be  qualified. 
There  will  be  students  who  are  quite  far  from  the  average, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  But  with  international  ten- 
sions, recurrent  war  threats,  military-service  obligations, 
and  talk  of  utter  destruction  of  the  race,  the  tendency  is 
Tor  the  young  to  want  to  cram  their  lives  full  of  living — 
with  no  unnecessary  delays,  please. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  urge  to 
pace  one's  life  quickly  and  seriously  will  soon  pass.  This  is 
the  tempo  the  adult  world  has  set  for  its  young,  and  they 
will  march  doubletime  to  it. 

Economic  backgrounds  of  students  will  continue  to 
grow  more  diverse.  In  recent  years,  thanks  to  scholar- 
ships, student  loans,  and  the  spectacular  growth  of 
public  educational  institutions,  higher  education  has 
become  less  and  less  the  exclusive  province  of  the  sons 
anddaughters  of  the  well-to-do.  The  spread  of  scholarship 
and  loan  programs  geared  to  family  income  levels  will  in- 
tensify this  trend,  not  only  in  low-tuition  public  colleges 
and  universities  but  in  high-tuition  private  institutions. 

Students  from  foreign  countries  will  flock  to  the  U.S.  for 
college  education,  barring  a  totally  deteriorated  interna- 
tional situation.  Last  year  53,107  foreign  students,  from 
143  countries  and  political  areas,  were  enrolled  in  1,666 
American  colleges  and  universities — almost  a  10  percent 
increase  over  the  year  before.  Growing  numbers  of 
African  and  Asian  students  accounted  for  the  rise;  the 
growth  is  virtually  certain  to  continue.  The  presence  of 


such  students  on  U.S.  campuses — 50  per  cent  of  them  are 
undergraduates — has  already  contributed  to  a  greater 
international  awareness  on  the  part  of  American  stu- 
dents. The  influence  is  bound  to  grow. 

Foreign  study  by  U.S.  students  is  increasing.  In  1959-60, 
the  most  recent  year  reported,  15,306  were  enrolled  in  63 
foreign  countries,  a  12  per  cent  increase  in  a  period  of  12 
months.  Students  traveling  abroad  during  summer  vaca- 
tions add  impressive  numbers  to  this  total. 

WHAT  THEY'LL  STUDY 

studies  ARE  in  the  course  of  change,  and  the  changes  will 
affect  your  children.  A  new  toughness  in  academic 
standards  will  reflect  the  great  amount  of  knowledge  that 
must  be  imparted  in  the  college  years. 

In  the  sciences,  changes  are  particularly  obvious.  Every 
decade,  writes  Thomas  Stelson  of  Carnegie  Tech,  25  per 
cent  of  the  curriculum  must  be  abandoned,  due  to 
obsolescence.  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  puts  it  another 
way:  nearly  everything  now  known  in  science,  he  says, 
"was  not  in  any  book  when  most  of  us  went  to  school." 

There  will  be  differences  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities,  as  well.  Language  instruction,  now  getting 
new  emphasis,  is  an  example.  The  use  of  language  lab- 
oratories, with  tape  recordings  and  other  mechanical 
devices,  is  already  popular  and  will  spread.  Schools  once 
preoccupied  almost  entirely  with  science  and  technology 
(e.g.,  colleges  of  engineering,  leading  medical  schools) 
have  now  integrated  social  and  humanistic  studies  into 
their  curricula,  and  the  trend  will  spread  to  other  institu- 
tions. 

International  emphasis  also  will  grow.  The  big  push  will 
be  related  to  nations  and  regions  outside  the  Western 
World.  For  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale,  the  involvement 


of  U.S.  higher  education  will  be  truly  global.  This  non- 
Western  orientation,  says  one  college  president  (who  is 
seconded  by  many  others)  is  "the  new  frontier  in  Ameri- 
can higher  education."  For  undergraduates,  comparative 
studies  in  both  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities  are 
likely  to  be  stressed.  The  hoped-for  result:  better  under- 
standing of  the  human  experience  in  all  cultures. 

Mechanics  of  teaching  will  improve.  "Teaching  ma- 
chines" will  be  used  more  and  more,  as  educators  assess 
their  value  and  versatility  (see  Who  will  teach  them?  on 
the  following  pages).  Closed-circuit  television  will  carry  a 
lecturer's  voice  and  closeup  views  of  his  demonstrations  to 
hundreds  of  students  simultaneously.  TV  and  microfilm 
will  grow  in  usefulness  as  library  tools,  enabling  institu- 
tions to  duplicate,  in  small  space,  the  resources  of  distant 
libraries  and  specialized  rare-book  collections.  Tape 
recordings  will  put  music  and  drama,  performed  by 
masters,  on  every  campus.  Computers,  already  becoming 
almost  commonplace,  will  be  used  for  more  and  more 
study  and  research  purposes. 

This  availability  of  resources  unheard-of  in  their 
parents'  day  will  enable  undergraduates  to  embark  on 
extensive  programs  of  independent  study.  Under  careful 
faculty  guidance,  independent  study  will  equip  students 
with  research  ability,  problem-solving  techniques,  and 
bibliographic  savvy  which  should  be  of  immense  value  to 
them  throughout  their  lives.  Many  of  yesterday's  college 
graduates  still  don't  know  how  to  work  creatively  in  un- 
familiar intellectual  territory:  to  pinpoint  a  problem, 
formulate  intelligent  questions,  use  a  library,  map  a  re- 
search project.  There  will  be  far  fewer  gaps  of  this  sort  in 
the  training  of  tomorrow's  students. 

Great  new  stress  on  quality  will  be  found  at  all  institu- 
tions. Impending  explosive  growth  of  the  college  popula- 
tion has  put  the  spotlight,  for  years,  on  handling  large 
numbers  of  students;  this  has  worried  educators  who 
feared  that  quality  might  be  lost  in  a  national  preoccupa- 
tion with  quantity.  Big  institutions,  particularly  those  with 
"growth  situations,"  are  now  putting  emphasis  on  main- 
taining high  academic  standards — and  even  raising  them 
— while  handling  high  enrollments,  too.  Honors  pro- 
grams, opportunities  for  undergraduate  research,  in- 
sistence on  creditable  scholastic  achievement  are  symp- 
tomatic of  the  concern  for  academic  excellence. 

It's  important  to  realize  that  this  emphasis  on  quality 
will  be  found  not  only  in  four-year  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, but  in  two-year  institutions,  also.  "Each  [type  of 
institution]  shall  strive  for  excellence  in  its  sphere,"  is 
how  the  California  master  plan  for  higher  education  puts 
it;  the  same  idea  is  pervading  higher  education  at  all  levels 
throughout  the  nation. 

WHERE'S  THE  FUN? 

extracurricular  activitv  has  been  undergoing  subtle 
changes  at  colleges  and  universities  for  vears  and  is  likely 


to  continue  doing  so.  Student  apathy  toward  some  ac- 
tivities— political  clubs,  for  example — is  lessening.  Toward 
other  activities — the  light,  the  frothy— apathy  appears  to 
be  growing.  There  is  less  interest  in  spectator  sports,  more 
interest  in  participant  sports  that  will  be  playable  for  most 
of  a  lifetime.  Student  newspapers,  observes  the  dean  of 
students  at  a  college  on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  no  longer 
rant  about  band  uniforms,  closing  hours  for  fraternity 
parties,  and  the  need  for  bigger  pep  rallies.  Sororities  are 
disappearing  from  the  campuses  of  women's  colleges. 
"Fun  festivals"  are  granted  less  time  and  importance  by 
students;  at  one  big  midwestern  university,  for  example, 
the  events  of  May  Week — formerly  a  five-day  wingding 
involving  floats,  honorary-fraternity  initiations,  faculty- 
student  baseball,  and  crowning  of  the  May  Queen — are 
now  crammed  into  one  half-day.  In  spite  of  the  well- 
publicized  antics  of  a  relatively  few  roof-raisers  (e.g., 
student  rioters  at  several  summer  resorts  last  Labor  Day, 
student  revelers  at  Florida  resorts  during  spring-vacation 
periods),  a  new  seriousness  is  the  keynote  of  most  student 
activities. 

"The  faculty  and  administration  are  more  resistant  to 
these  changes  than  the  students  are,"  jokes  the  president  of 
a  women's  college  in  Pittsburgh.  "The  typical  student 
congress  wants  to  abolish  the  junior  prom;  the  dean  is  the 


one  who  feels  nostalgic  about  it:  'That's  the  one  event 
Mrs.  Jones  and  I  looked  forward  to  each  year.'  " 

A  QUEST  FOR  ETHICAL  VALUES 

education,  more  and  more  educators  are  saying,  "should 
be  much  more  than  the  mere  retention  of  subject  matter." 

Here  are  three  indications  of  how  the  thoughts  of  many 
educators  are  running: 

"If  [the  student]  enters  college  and  pursues  either  an 
intellectual  smorgasbord,  intellectual  Teutonism,  or  the 
cash  register,"  says  a  midwestern  educator,  "his  educa- 
tion will  have  advanced  very  little,  if  at  all.  The  odds  are 
quite  good  that  he  will  simply  have  exchanged  one  form  of 
barbarism  for  another  .  .  .  Certainly  there  is  no  incom- 
patibility between  being  well-informed  and  being  stupid; 
such  a  condition  makes  the  student  a  danger  to  himself 
and  society." 

Says  another  observer:  "I  prophesy  that  a  more  serious 
intention  and  mood  will  progressively  characterize  the 
campus  .  .  .  This  means,  most  of  all,  commitment  to  the 
use  of  one's  learning  in  fruitful,  creative,  and  noble  ways." 

"The  responsibility  of  the  educated  man,"  says  the 
provost  of  a  state  university  in  New  England,  "is  that  he 
make  articulate  to  himself  and  to  others  what  he  is  willing 
to  bet  his  life  on." 


yV/ho  will  teach  them? 


Know  the  quality  of  the  teaching  that  your  children 
can  look  forward  to,  and  you  will  know  much 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  education  they  will 
receive.  Teaching,  tomorrow  as  in  the  past,  is  the  heart  of 
higher  education. 

It  is  no  secret,  by  now,  that  college  teaching  has  been 
on  a  plateau  of  crisis  in  the  U.S.  for  some  years.  Much  of 
the  problem  is  traceable  to  money.  Salaries  paid  to  college 
teachers  lagged  far  behind  those  paid  elsewhere  in  jobs 
requiring  similarly  high  talents.  While  real  incomes,  as 
well  as  dollar  incomes,  climbed  for  most  other  groups  of 
Americans,  the  real  incomes  of  college  professors  not 
merely  stood  still  but  dropped  noticeably. 

The  financial  pinch  became  so  bad,  for  some  teachers, 
that  despite  obvious  devotion  to  their  careers  and  obvious 
preference  for  this  profession  above  all  others,  they  had  to 
leave  for  other  jobs.  Many  bright  young  people,  the  sort 
who  ordinarily  would  be  attracted  to  teaching  careers, 
took  one  look  at  the  salary  scales  and  decided  to  make 
their  mark  in  another  field. 

Has  the  situation  improved? 


Will  it  be  better  when  your  children  go  to  college? 

Yes.  At  the  moment,  faculty  salaries  and  fringe  benefits 
(on  the  average)  are  rising.  Since  the  rise  started  from  an 
extremely  disadvantageous  level,  however,  no  one  is  getting 
rich  in  the  process.  Indeed,  on  almost  every  campus  the 
real  income  in  every  rank  of  the  faculty  is  still  considerably 
less  than  it  once  was.  Nor  have  faculty  salary  scales, 
generally,  caught  up  with  the  national  scales  in  competitive 
areas  such  as  business  and  government. 

But  the  trend  is  encouraging.  If  it  continues,  the 
financial  plight  of  teachers — and  the  serious  threat  to 
education  which  it  has  posed — should  be  substantially 
diminished  by  1970. 

None  of  this  will  happen  automatically,  of  course.  For 
evidence,  check  the  appropriations  for  higher  education 
made  at  your  state  legislature's  most  recent  session.  If 
yours  was  like  a  number  of  recent  legislatures,  it  "econo- 
mized"— and  professorial  salaries  suffered.  The  support 
which  has  enabled  many  colleges  to  correct  the  most 
glaring  salary  deficiencies  must  continue  until  the  problem 
is  fully  solved.  After  that,  it  is  essential  to  make  sure  that 


the  quality  of  our  college  teaching — a  truly  crucial  element 
in  fashioning  the  minds  and  attitudes  of  your  children — is 
not  jeopardized  again  by  a  failure  to  pay  its  practitioners 
adequately. 


There  are  other  angles  to  the  question  of  attracting 
and  retaining  a  good  faculty  besides  money. 
►  The  better  the  student  body — the  more  challeng- 
ing, the  more  lively  its  members — the  more  attractive  is  the 
job  of  teaching  it.  "Nothing  is  more  certain  to  make 
teaching  a  dreadful  task  than  the  feeling  that  you  are 
dealing  with  people  who  have  no  interest  in  what  you  are 
talking  about,"  says  an  experienced  professor  at  a  small 
college  in  the  Northwest. 

"An  appalling  number  of  the  students  I  have  known 
were  bright,  tested  high  on  their  College  Boards,  and 
still  lacked  flair  and  drive  and  persistence,"  says  another 
professor.  "I  have  concluded  that  much  of  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  students  who  are  'alive'  must  be 
traceable  to  their  homes,  their  fathers,  their  mothers. 
Parents  who  themselves  take  the  trouble  to  be  interesting 
— and  interested — seem  to  send  us  children  who  are 
interesting  and  interested." 

►  The  better  the  library  and  laboratory  facilities,  the 
more  likely  is  a  college  to  be  able  to  recruit  and  keep  a 
good  faculty.  Even  small  colleges,  devoted  strictly  to 
undergraduate  studies,  are  finding  ways  to  provide  their 
faculty  members  with  opportunities  to  do  independent 
reading  and  research.  They  find  it  pays  in  many  ways:  the 
faculty  teaches  better,  is  more  alert  to  changes  in  the 
subject  matter,  is  less  likely  to  leave  for  other  fields. 

►  The  better  the  public-opinion  climate  toward  teachers 
in  a  community,  the  more  likely  is  a  faculty  to  be  strong. 
Professors  may  grumble  among  themselves  about  all  the 
invitations  they  receive  to  speak  to  women's  clubs  and 


alumni  groups  ("When  am  I  supposed  to  find  the  time  to 
check  my  lecture  notes?"),  but  they  take  heart  from  the 
high  regard  for  their  profession  which  such  invitations 
from  the  community  represent. 

►  Part-time  consultant  jobs  are  an  attraction  to  good 
faculty  members.  (Conversely,  one  of  the  principal  check- 
points for  many  industries  seeking  new  plant  sites  is, 
What  faculty  talent  is  nearby?)  Such  jobs  provide  teachers 
both  with  additional  income  and  with  enormously  useful 
opportunities  to  base  their  classroom  teachings  on 
practical,  current  experience. 

But  colleges  and  universities  must  do  more  than 
hold  on  to  their  present  good  teachers  and  replace 
those  who  retire  or  resign.  Over  the  next  few  years 
many  institutions  must  add  to  their  teaching  staffs  at  a 
prodigious  rate,  in  order  to  handle  the  vastly  larger 
numbers  of  students  who  are  already  forming  lines  in  the 
admissions  office. 

The  ability  to  be  a  college  teacher  is  not  a  skill  that  can 
be  acquired  overnight,  or  in  a  year  or  two.  A  Ph.D. 
degree  takes  at  least  four  years  to  get,  after  one  has 
earned  his  bachelor's  degree.  More  often  it  takes  six  or 
seven  years,  and  sometimes  10  to  15. 

In  every  ten-year  period  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
as  Bernard  Berelson  of  Columbia  University  has  pointed 
out,  the  production  of  doctorates  in  the  U.S.  has  doubled. 
But  only  about  60  per  cent  of  Ph.D.'s  today  go  into 
academic  life,  compared  with  about  80  per  cent  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  And  only  20  per  cent  wind  up  teaching 
undergraduates  in  liberal  arts  colleges. 

Holders  of  lower  degrees,  therefore,  will  occupy  many 
teaching  positions  on  tomorrow's  college  faculties. 

This  is  not  necessarily  bad.  A  teacher's  ability  is  not 
always  defined  by  the  number  of  degrees  he  is  entitled  to 


write  after  his  name.  Indeed,  said  the  graduate  dean  of  one 
great  university  several  years  ago,  it  is  high  time  that 
"universities  have  the  courage  ...  to  select  men  very 
largely  on  the  quality  of  work  they  have  done  and  soft- 
pedal  this  matter  of  degrees." 

IN  summary,  salaries  for  teachers  will  be  better,  larger 
numbers  of  able  young  people  will  be  attracted  into  the 
field  (but  their  preparation  will  take  time),  and  fewer 
able  people  will  be  lured  away.  In  expanding  their  faculties, 
some  colleges  and  universities  will  accept  more  holders  of 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  than  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to,  but  this  may  force  them  to  focus  attention 
on  ability  rather  than  to  rely  as  unquestioningly  as  in  the 
past  on  the  magic  of  a  doctor's  degree. 

Meanwhile,  other  developments  provide  grounds  for 
cautious  optimism  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching 
your  children  will  receive. 

THE  TV  SCREEN 

television,  not  long  ago  found  only  in  the  lounges  of 
dormitories  and  student  unions,  is  now  an  accepted 
teaching  tool  on  many  campuses.  Its  use  will  grow.  "To 
report  on  the  use  of  television  in  teaching."  says  Arthur 
S.  Adams,  past  president  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  "is  like  trying  to  catch  a  galloping  horse." 

For  teaching  closeup  work  in  dentistry,  surgery,  and 
laboratory  sciences,  closed-circuit  TV  is  unexcelled.  The 
number  of  students  who  can  gaze  into  a  patient's  gaping 
mouth  while  a  teacher  demonstrates  how  to  fill  a  cavity 
is  limited;  when  their  place  is  taken  by  a  TV  camera  and 
the  students  cluster  around  TV  screens,  scores  can  watch 
— and  see  more,  too. 

Television,  at  large  schools,  has  the  additional  virtue  of 
extending  the  effectiveness  of  a  single  teacher.  Instead  of 
giving  the  same  lecture  (replete  with  the  same  jokes)  three 
times  to  students  filling  the  campus's  largest  hall,  a  pro- 
fessor can  now  give  it  once — and  be  seen  in  as  many 
auditoriums  and  classrooms  as  are  needed  to  accommo- 
date all  registrants  in  his  course.  Both  the  professor  and 
the  jokes  are  fresher,  as  a  result. 

How  effective  is  TV?  Some  carefully  controlled  studies 
show  that  students  taught  from  the  fluorescent  screen  do 
as  well  in  some  types  of  course  (e.g.,  lectures)  as  those 
sitting  in  the  teacher's  presence,  and  sometimes  better. 
But  TV  standardizes  instruction  to  a  degree  that  is  not 
always  desirable.  And,  reports  Henry  H.  Cassirer  of 
UNESCO,  who  has  analyzed  television  teaching  in  the 
U.S.,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and 
Japan,  students  do  not  want  to  lose  contact  with  their 
teachers.  They  want  to  be  able  to  ask  questions  as  instruc- 
tion progresses.  Mr.  Cassirer  found  effective,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  combination  of  a  central  TV  lecturer  with 
classroom  instructors  who  prepare  students  for  the  lecture 
and  then  discuss  it  with  them  afterward. 


TEACHING  MACHINES 

holding  great  promise  for  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion at  all  levels  of  schooling,  including  college,  are 
programs  of  learning  presented  through  mechanical  self- 
teaching  devices,  popularly  called  "teaching  machines." 

The  most  widely  used  machine,  invented  by  Professor 
Frederick  Skinner  of  Harvard,  is  a  box-like  device  with 


three  windows  in  its  top.  When  the  student  turns  a  crank, 
an  item  of  information,  along  with  a  question  about  it, 
appears  in  the  lefthand  window  (A).  The  student  writes 
his  answer  to  the  question  on  a  paper  strip  exposed  in 
another  window  (B).  The  student  turns  the  crank  again — 
and  the  correct  answer  appears  at  window  A. 

Simultaneously,  this  action  moves  the  student's  answer 
under  a  transparent  shield  covering  window  C,  so  that 
the  student  can  see,  but  not  change,  what  he  has  written. 
If  the  answer  is  correct,  the  student  turns  another  crank, 
causing  the  tape  to  be  notched;  the  machine  will  by-pass 
this  item  when  the  student  goes  through  the  series  of  ques- 
tions again.  Questions  are  arranged  so  that  each  item 
builds  on  previous  information  the  machine  has  given. 

Such  self-teaching  devices  have  these  advantages: 

►  Each  student  can  proceed  at  his  own  pace,  whereas 
classroom  lectures  must  be  paced  to  the  "average"  student 
— too  fast  for  some,  too  slow  for  others.  "With  a  ma- 
chine," comments  a  University  of  Rochester  psychologist, 
"the  brighter  student  could  go  ahead  at  a  very  fast  pace." 

►  The  machine  makes  examinations  and  testing  a  re- 
warding and  learning  experience,  rather  than  a  punish- 
ment. If  his  answer  is  correct,  the  student  is  rewarded 
with  that  knowledge  instantly;  this  reinforces  his  memory 
of  the  right  information.  If  the  answer  is  incorrect,  the 
machine  provides  the  correct  answer  immediately.  In  large 
classes,  no  teacher  can  provide  such  frequent — and  indi- 
vidual— rewards  and  immediate  corrections. 

►  The  machine  smooths  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  learn- 


ing  process  by  removing  some  external  sources  of  anxie- 
ties, such  as  fear  of  falling  behind. 
►  If  a  student  is  having  difficulty  with  a  subject,  the 
teacher  can  check  back  over  his  machine  tapes  and  find 
the  exact  point  at  which  the  student  began  to  go  wrong. 
Correction  of  the  difficulty  can  be  made  with  precision, 
not  gropingly  as  is  usually  necessary  in  machineless 
classes. 

Not  only  do  the  machines  give  promise  of  accelerating 
the  learning  process;  they  introduce  an  individuality  to 


learning  which  has  previously  been  unknown.  "Where 
television  holds  the  danger  of  standardized  instruction," 
said  John  W.  Gardner,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York,  in  a  report  to  then-President  Eisen- 
hower, "the  self-teaching  device  can  individualize  instruc- 
tion in  ways  not  now  possible — and  the  student  is  always 
an  active  participant.*'  Teaching  machines  are  being 
tested,  and  used,  on  a  number  of  college  campuses  and 
seem  certain  to  figure  prominently  in  the  teaching  of  your 
children. 


YY  ill  they  graduate? 


Said  an  administrator  at  a  university  in  the  South 
not  long  ago  (he  was  the  director  of  admissions,  no 
less,  and  he  spoke  not  entirely  in  jest): 

"I'm  happy  I  went  to  college  back  when  I  did,  instead 
of  now.  Today,  the  admissions  office  probably  wouldn't 
let  me  in.  If  they  did,  I  doubt  that  I'd  last  more  than  a 
semester  or  two." 

Getting  into  college  is  a  problem,  nowadays.  Staying 
there,  once  in,  can  be  even  more  difficult. 

Here  are  some  of  the  principal  reasons  why  many 
students  fail  to  finish: 

Academic  failure:  For  one  reason  or  another — not 
always  connected  with  a  lack  of  aptitude  or  potential 
scholastic  ability — many  students  fail  to  make  the  grade. 
Low  entrance  requirements,  permitting  students  to  enter 
college  without  sufficient  aptitude  or  previous  preparation, 
also  play  a  big  part.  In  schools  where  only  a  high-school 
diploma  is  required  for  admission,  drop-outs  and  failures 
during  the  first  two  years  average  (nationally)  between  60 
and  70  per  cent.  Normally  selective  admissions  procedures 
usually  cut  this  rate  down  to  between  20  and  40  per  cent. 
Where  admissions  are  based  on  keen  competition,  the 
attrition  rate  is  10  per  cent  or  less. 

future  outlook.:  High  schools  are  tightening  their 
academic  standards,  insisting  upon  greater  effort  by 
students,  and  teaching  the  techniques  of  note-taking,  ef- 
fective studying,  and  library  use.  Such  measures  will 
inevitably  better  the  chances  of  students  when  they  reach 
college.  Better  testing  and  counseling  programs  should 
help,  by  guiding  less-able  students  away  from  institutions 
where  they'll  be  beyond  their  depth  and  into  institutions 
better  suited  to  their  abilities  and  needs.  Growing  popular 
acceptance  of  the  two-year  college  concept  will  also  help, 
as  will  the  adoption  of  increasingly  selective  admissions 
procedures  by  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

Parents  can  help  by  encouraging  activities  designed  to 
find  the  right  academic  spot  for  their  children;  by  recog- 


nizing their  children's  strengths  and  limitations;  by  creat- 
ing an  atmosphere  in  which  children  will  be  encouraged  to 
read,  to  study,  to  develop  curiosity,  to  accept  new  ideas. 

Poor  motivation:  Students  drop  out  of  college  "not  only 
because  they  lack  ability  but  because  they  do  not  have 
the  motivation  for  serious  study,"  say  persons  who  have 
studied  the  attrition  problem.  This  aspect  of  students' 
failure  to  finish  college  is  attracting  attention  from  edu- 
cators and  administrators  both  in  colleges  and  in  secondary 
schools. 

future  outlook:  Extensive  research  is  under  way  to 
determine  whether  motivation  can  be  measured.  The 
"Personal  Values  Inventory,"  developed  by  scholars  at 
Colgate  University,  is  one  promising  yardstick,  providing 
information  about  a  student's  long-range  persistence, 
personal  self-control,  and  deliberateness  (as  opposed  to 
rashness).  Many  colleges  and  universities  are  participating 
in  the  study,  in  an  effort  to  establish  the  efficacy  of  the 
tests.  Thus  far,  report  the  Colgate  researchers,  "the  tests 
have  successfully  differentiated  between  over-  and  under- 
achieves in  every  college  included  in  the  sample." 

Parents  can  help  by  their  own  attitudes  toward  scholas- 
tic achievement  and  bv  encouraging  their  children  to 


develop  independence  from  adults.  "This,  coupled  with 
the  reflected  image  that  a  person  acquires  from  his 
parents — an  image  relating  to  persistence  and  other 
traits  and  values — may  have  much  to  do  with  his  orienta- 
tion toward  academic  success,"  the  Colgate  investigators 
say. 

Money:  Most  parents  think  they  know  the  cost  of  send- 
ing a  child  to  college.  But,  a  recent  survey  shows,  rela- 
tively few  of  them  actually  do.  The  average  parent,  the 
survey  disclosed,  underestimates  college  costs  by  roughly 
40  per  cent.  In  such  a  situation,  parental  savings  for  col- 
lege purposes  often  run  out  quickly — and,  unless  the 
student  can  fill  the  gap  with  scholarship  aid,  a  loan,  or 
earnings  from  part-time  employment,  he  drops  out. 

future  outlook:  A  surprisingly  high  proportion  of 
financial  dropouts  are  children  of  middle-income,  not 
low-income,  families.  If  parents  would  inform  themselves 
fully  about  current  college  costs — and  reinform  them- 
selves periodically,  since  prices  tend  to  go  up — a  substan- 
tial part  of  this  problem  could  be  solved  in  the  future  by 
realistic  family  savings  programs. 

Other  probabilities:  growing  federal  and  state  (as 
well  as  private)  scholarship  programs;  growing  private 
and  governmental  loan  programs. 

Jobs:  Some  students,  anxious  to  strike  out  on  their 
own,  are  lured  from  college  by  jobs  requiring  little  skill  but 
offering  attractive  starting  salaries.  Many  such  students 
may  have  hesitated  about  going  to  college  in  the  first 
place  and  drop  out  at  the  first  opportunity. 

future  outlook:  The  lure  of  jobs  will  always  tempt 
some  students,  but  awareness  of  the  value  of  completing 
college — for  lifelong  financial  gain,  if  for  no  other  reason 
— is  increasing. 

Emotional  problems:  Some  students  find  themselves 
unable  to  adjust  to  college  life  and  drop  out  as  a  result. 
Often  such  problems  begin  when  a  student  chooses  a  col- 
lege that's  "wrong"  for  him.  It  may  accord  him  too  much 
or  too  little  freedom;  its  pace  may  be  too  swift  for  him, 
resulting  in  frustration,  or  too  slow,  resulting  in  boredom; 
it  may  be  "too  social"  or  "not  social  enough." 

future  outlook:  With  expanding  and  more  skillful 
guidance  counseling  and  psychological  testing,  more 
students  can  expect  to  be  steered  to  the  "right"  college 
environment.  This  won't  entirely  eliminate  the  emotional- 
maladjustment  problem,  but  it  should  ease  it  substantially. 

Marriage:  Many  students  marry  while  still  in  college 
but  fully  expect  to  continue  their  education.  A  number  do 
go  on  (sometimes  wives  withdraw  from  college  to  earn 
money  to  pay  their  husbands'  educational  expenses). 
Others  have  children  before  graduating  and  must  drop 
out  of  college  in  order  to  support  their  family. 

future  outlook:  The  trend  toward  early  marriage 
shows  no  signs  of  abating.  Large  numbers  of  parents 
openly  or  tacitly  encourage  children  to  go  steady  and  to 
marry  at  an  early  age.  More  and  more  colleges  are  provid- 


ing living  quarters  for  married  undergraduate  students. 
Some  even  have  day-care  facilities  for  students'  young 
children.  Attitudes  and  customs  in  their  "peer  groups" 
will  continue  to  influence  young  people  on  the  question 
of  marrying  early;  in  some  groups,  it's  frowned  upon;  in 
others,  it's  the  thing  to  do. 

Colleges  and  universities  are  deeply  interested  in 
finding  solutions  to  the  attrition  problem  in  all  its 
aspects.  Today,  at  many  institutions,  enrollment 
resembles  a  pyramid:  the  freshman  class,  at  the  bottom, 
is  big;  the  sophomore  class  is  smaller,  the  junior  class  still 
smaller,  and  the  senior  class  a  mere  fraction  of  the  fresh- 
man group.  Such  pyramids  are  wasteful,  expensive,  inef- 
ficient. They  represent  hundreds;  sometimes  thousands,  of 
personal  tragedies:  young  people  who  didn't  make  it. 

The  goal  of  the  colleges  is  to  change  the  pyramid  into  a 
straight-sided  figure,  with  as  many  people  graduating  as 
enter  the  freshman  class.  In  the  college  of  tomorrow,  the 
sides  will  not  yet  have  attained  the  perfect  vertical,  but — as 
a  result  of  improved  placement,  admissions,  and  aca- 
demic practices — they  should  slope  considerably  less  than 
they  do  now. 


VA/hat  will  college 

have  done  for  them? 


If  your  children  are  like  about  33  percent  of  today's 
college  graduates,  they  will  not  end  their  formal  educa- 
tion when  they  get  their  bachelor's  degrees.  On  they'll 
go — to  graduate  school,  to  a  professional  school,  or  to  an 
advanced  technological  institution. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  their  continuing: 

►  In  four  years,  nowadays,  one  can  only  begin  to  scratch 
the  surface  of  the  body  of  knowledge  in  his  specialty.  To 
teach,  or  to  hold  down  a  high-ranking  job  in  industry  or 
government,  graduate  study  is  becoming  more  and  more 
useful  and  necessary.. 

►  Automation,  in  addition  to  eliminating  jobs  in  un- 
skilled categories,  will  have  an  increasingly  strong  effect  on 
persons  holding  jobs  in  middle  management  and  middle 
technology.  Competition  for  survival  will  be  intense. 
Many  students  will  decide  that  one  way  of  competing 
advantageously  is  to  take  as  much  formal  education  be- 
yond the  baccalaureate  as  they  can  get. 

►  One  way  in  which  women  can  compete  successfully 
with  men  for  high-level  positions  is  to  be  equipped  with  a 
graduate  degree  when  they  enter  the  job  market. 

►  Students  heading  for  school-teaching  careers  will 
increasingly  be  urged  to  concentrate  on  substantive  studies 
in  their  undergraduate  years  and  to  take  methodology 
courses  in  a  postgraduate  schooling  period.  The  same  will 
be  true  in  many  other  fields. 

►  Shortages  are  developing  in  some  professions,  e.g., 
medicine.  Intensive  efforts  will  be  made  to  woo  more  top 
undergraduates  into  professional  schools,  and  opportuni- 
ties in  short-supplied  professions  will  become  increasingly 
attractive. 

►  "Skills,"  predicts  a  Presidential  committee,  "may  be- 
come obsolete  in  our  fast-moving  industrial  society.  Sound 
education  provides  a  basis  for  adjustment  to  constant  and 
abrupt  change — a  base  on  which  new  skills  may  be  built." 
The  moral  will  not  be  lost  on  tomorrow's  students. 

In  addition  to  having  such  practical  motives,  tomor- 
row's students  will  be  influenced  by  a  growing  tendency 
to  expose  them  to  graduate-level  work  while  they  are  still 
undergraduates.  Independent  study  will  give  them  a  taste 
of  the  intellectual  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  learning 
on  their  own.  Graduate-style  seminars,  with  their  stimulat- 
ing give-and-take  of  fact  and  opinion,  will  exert  a  strong 


appeal.  As  a  result,  for  able  students  the  distinction  be- 
tween undergraduate  and  graduate  work  will  become 
blurred  and  meaningless.  Instead  of  arbitrary  insistence 
upon  learning  in  two-year  or  four-year  units,  there  will 
be  more  attention  paid  to  the  length  of  time  a  student 
requires — and  desires — to  immerse  himself  in  the  specialty 
that  interests  him. 

A  nd  even  with  graduate  or  professional  study,  educa- 
A-\  tion  is  not  likely  to  end  for  your  children. 
■^  -^-  Administrators  in  the  field  of  adult  education — 
or,  more  accurately,  "continuing  education" — expect  that 
within  a  decade  the  number  of  students  under  their  wing 
will  exceed  the  number  of  undergraduates  in  American 
colleges  and  universities. 

"Continuing  education,"  says  Paul  A.  McGhee,  dean 
of  New  York  University's  Division  of  General  Education 
(where  annually  some  17,000  persons  enroll  in  around 
1,200  non-credit  courses)  "is  primarily  the  education  of 
the  already  educated."  The  more  education  you  have,  the 
more  you  are  likely  to  want.  Since  more  and  more  people 
will  go  to  college,  it  follows  that  more  and  more  people 
will  seek  knowledge  throughout  their  lives. 

We  are,  say  adult-education  leaders,  departing  from  the 
old  notion  that  one  works  to  live.  In  this  day  of  automa- 
tion and  urbanization,  a  new  concept  is  emerging:  "time," 
not  "work,"  is  the  paramount  factor  in  people's  lives. 
Leisure  takes  on  a  new  meaning:  along  with  golf,  boating. 


and  partying,  it  now  includes  study.  And  he  who  forsakes 
gardening  for  studying  is  less  and  less  likely  to  be  regarded 
as  the  neighborhood  oddball. 

Certain  to  vanish  are  the  last  vestiges  of  the  stigma  that 
has  long  attached  to  "night  school."  Although  the  con- 
cept of  night  school  as  a  place  for  educating  only  the  il- 
literate has  changed,  many  who  have  studied  at  night — 
either  for  credit  or  for  fun  and  intellectual  stimulation — 
have  felt  out  of  step,  somehow.  But  such  views  are 
obsolescent  and  soon  will  be  obsolete. 

Thus  far,  American  colleges  and  universities — with 
notable  exceptions — have  not  led  the  way  in  providing 
continuing  education  for  their  alumni.  Most  alumni  have 
been  forced  to  rely  on  local  boards  of  education  and  other 
civic  and  social  groups  to  provide  lectures,  classes,  discus- 
sion groups.  These  have  been  inadequate,  and  institutions 
of  higher  education  can  be  expected  to  assume  un- 
precedented roles  in  the  continuing-education  field. 

Alumni  and  alumnae  are  certain  to  demand  that  they 
take  such  leadership.  Wrote  Clarence  B.  Randall  in  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine:  "At  institution  after  institu- 
tion there  has  come  into  being  an  organized  and  articulate 
group  of  devoted  graduates  who  earnestly  believe . . .  that 
the  college  still  has  much  to  offer  them." 

When  colleges  and  universities  respond  on  a  large  scale 
to  the  growing  demand  for  continuing  education,  the 
variety  of  courses  is  likely  to  be  enormous.  Already,  in 
institutions  where  continuing  education  is  an  accepted 
role,  the  range  is  from  space  technology  to  existentialism 
to  funeral  direction.  (When  the  University  of  California 
offered  non-credit  courses  in  the  first-named  subject  to 
engineers  and  physicists,  the  combined  enrollment  reached 
4,643.)  "From  the  world  of  astronauts,  to  the  highest  of 
ivory  towers,  to  six  feet  under,"  is  how  one  wag  has 
described  the  phenomenon. 

Some  other  likely  features  of  your  children,  after 
they  are  graduated  from  tomorrow's  colleges: 
►  They'll  have  considerably  more  political  sophisti* 
cation  than  did  the  average  person  who  marched  up  to  get 
a  diploma  in  their  parents'  day.  Political  parties  now  have 
active  student  groups  on  many  campuses  and  publish 
material  beamed  specifically  at  undergraduates.  Student- 
government  organizations  are  developing  sophisticated 
procedures.  Nonpartisan  as  well  as  partisan  groups,  oper- 
ating on  a  national  scale,  are  fanning  student  interest  in 
current  political  affairs. 

►  They'll  have  an  international  orientation  that  many  of 
their  parents  lacked  when  they  left  the  campuses.  The 
presence  of  more  foreign  students  in  their  classes,  the 
emphasis  on  courses  dealing  with  global  affairs,  the  front 
pages  of  their  daily  newspapers  will  all  contribute  to  this 
change.  They  will  find  their  international  outlook  useful: 
a  recent  government  report  predicts  that  "25  years  from 
now,  one  college  graduate  in  four  will  find  at  least  part  of 


his  career  abroad  in  such  places  as  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Dakar, 
Beirut,  Leopoldville,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  or  Toronto." 

►  They'll  have  an  awareness  of  unanswered  questions, 
to  an  extent  that  their  parents  probably  did  not  have. 
Principles  that  once  were  regarded  (and  taught)  as  in- 
controvertible fact  are  now  regarded  (and  taught)  as  sub- 
ject to  constant  alteration,  thanks  to  the  frequent  toppling 
of  long-held  ideas  in  today's  explosive  sciences  and 
technologies.  Says  one  observer:  "My  student  generation, 
if  it  looked  at  the  world,  didn't  know  it  was  'loaded'. 
Today's  student  has  no  such  ignorance." 

►  They'll  possess  a  broad-based  liberal  education,  but 
in  their  jobs  many  of  them  are  likely  to  specialize  more 
narrowly  than  did  their  elders.  "It  is  a  rare  bird  today 
who  knows  all  about  contemporary  physics  and  all  about 
modern  mathematics,"  said  one  of  the  world's  most  dis- 
tinguished scientists  not  long  ago,  "and  if  he  exists,  I 


haven't  found  him.  Because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  science 
it  has  become  impossible  for  one  man  to  master  any  large 
part  of  it;  therefore,  we  have  the  necessity  of  specializa- 
tion." 

►  Your  daughters  are  likely  to  be  impatient  with  the 
prospect  of  devoting  their  lives  solely  to  unskilled  labor  as 
housewives.  Not  only  will  more  of  tomorrow's  women 
graduates  embark  upon  careers  when  they  receive  their 
diplomas,  but  more  of  them  will  keep  up  their  contacts 
with  vocational  interests  even  during  their  period  of  child- 
rearing.  And  even  before  the  children  are  grown,  more  of 
them  will  return  to  the  working  force,  either  as  paid 
employees  or  as  highly  skilled  volunteers. 

Depending  upon  their  own  outlook,  parents  of 
tomorrow's  graduates  will  find  some  of  the  pros- 
pects good,  some  of  them  deplorable.  In  essence, 
however,  the  likely  trends  of  tomorrow  are  only  continua- 
tions of  trends  that  are  clearly  established  today,  and 
moving  inexorably. 


y/yno  will  pay— and  how? 


WILL  YOU  BE  ABLE  to  afford  a  college  education 
for  your  children?  The  tuition?  The  travel  ex- 
pense? The  room  rent?  The  board? 
In  addition: 

Will  you  be  able  to  pay  considerably  more  than  is 
written  on  the  price-tags  for  these  items? 

The  stark  truth  is  that  you — or  somebody — must  pay, 
if  your  children  are  to  go  to  college  and  get  an  education 
as  good  as  the  education  you  received. 

Here  is  where  colleges  and  universities  get  their 
money: 
From  taxes  paid  to  governments  at  all  levels: 
city,  state,  and  federal.  Governments  now  appropriate  an 
estimated  $2.9  billion  in  support  of  higher  education 
every  year.  By  1970  government  support  will  have  grown 
to  roughly  $4  billion. 

From  private  gifts  and  grants.  These  now  provide  nearly 
SI  billion  annually.  By  1970  they  must  provide  about 
S2.019  billion.  Here  is  where  this  money  is  likely  to  come 
from: 

Alumni $    505.000.000(25%) 

Non-alumni  individuals 505,000,000(25%) 

Business  corporations 505,000.000(25%) 

Foundations 262,000,000  (13%) 

Religious  denominations  242,000,000  (12%) 

Total  voluntary  support,  1970  .  $2,019,000,000 

From  endowment  earnings.  These  now  provide  around 
$210  million  a  year.  By  1970  endowment  will  produce 
around  $333  million  a  year. 

From  tuition  and  fees.  These  now  provide  around  $1.2 
billion  (about  21  percent  of  college  and  university  funds). 
By  1970  they  must  produce  about  $2.1  billion  (about  23.5 
per  cent  of  all  funds). 

From  other  sources.  Miscellaneous  income  now  provides 
around  $410  million  annually.  By  1970  the  figure  is  ex- 
pected to  be  around  $585  million. 

These  estimates,  made  by  the  independent  Council  for 
Financial  Aid  to  Education*,  are  based  on  the  "best 
available"  estimates  of  the  expected  growth  in  enroll- 
ment in  America's  colleges  and  universities:  from  slightly 
less  than  4  million  this  year  to  about  6.4  million  in  the 

*To  whose  research  staff  the  editors  are  indebted  for  most  of  the 
financial  projections  cited  in  this  section  of  their  report.  CFAE 
statisticians,  using  and  comparing  three  methods  of  projection,  built 
their  estimates  on  available  hard  figures  and  carefully  reasoned 
assumptions  about  the  future. 


academic  year  1969-70.  The  total  income  that  the  colleges 
and  universities  will  require  in  1970  to  handle  this  enroll- 
ment will  be  on  the  order  of  $9  billion — compared  with 
the  $5.6  billion  that  they  received  and  spent  in  1959-60. 

WHO  PAYS? 

virtually  every  source  of  funds,  of  course— however 
it  is  labeled — boils  down  to  you.  Some  of  the  money,  you 
pay  directly:  tuition,  fees,  gifts  to  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  you  support.  Other  funds  pass,  in  a  sense, 
through  channels — your  church,  the  several  levels  of 
government  to  which  you  pay  taxes,  the  business  corpora- 
tions with  which  you  deal  or  in  which  you  own  stock. 
But,  in  the  last  analysis,  individual  persons  are  the  source 
of  them  all. 

Hence,  if  you  wished  to  reduce  your  support  of  higher 
education,  you  could  do  so.  Conversely  (as  is  presumably 
the  case  with  most  enlightened  parents  and  with  most  col- 
lege alumni  and  alumnae),  if  you  wished  to  increase  it, 
you  could  do  that,  also — with  your  vote  and  your  check- 
book. As  is  clearly  evident  in  the  figures  above,  it  is  es- 
sential that  you  substantially  increase  both  your  direct 
and  your  indirect  support  of  higher  education  between 
now  and  1970,  if  tomorrow's  colleges  and  universities  are 
to  give  your  children  the  education  that  you  would  wish 
for  them. 

THE  MONEY  YOU'LL  NEED 

SINCE  IT  requires  long-range  planning  and  long-range 
voluntary  saving,  for  most  families  the  most  difficult  part 
of  financing  their  children's  education  is  paying  the  direct 
costs:  tuition,  fees,  room,  board,  travel  expenses. 

These  costs  vary  widely  from  institution  to  institution. 
At  government-subsidized  colleges  and  universities,  for 


example,  tuition  fees  for  state  residents  may  be  non- 
existent or  quite  low.  At  community  colleges,  located 
within  commuting  distance  of  their  students'  homes,  room 
and  board  expenses  may  consist  only  of  what  parents  are 
already  paying  for  housing  and  food.  At  independent 
(non-governmental)  colleges  and  universities,  the  costs 
may  be  considerably  higher. 

In  1960-61,  here  is  what  the  average  male  student 
spent  at  the  average  institution  of  higher  education,  in- 
cluding junior  colleges,  in  each  of  the  two  categories 
(public  and  private): 

Public  Private 

Institutions  Institutions 

Tuition $179  $  676 

Board 383  404 

Room 187  216 

Total $749  $1,296 

These,  of  course,  are  "hard-core"  costs  only,  repre- 
senting only  part  of  the  expense.  The  average  annual 
bill  for  an  unmarried  student  is  around  $1,550.  This  con- 
servative figure,  provided  by  the  Survey  Research  Center 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, does  not  include  such  items  as  clothing.  And,  as 
we  have  attempted  to  stress  by  italicizing  the  word  "aver- 
age" wherever  it  appears,  the  bill  can  be  considerably 
higher,  as  well  as  somewhat  lower.  At  a  private  college 
for  women  (which  is  likely  to  get  relatively  little  money 
from  other  sources  and  must  therefore  depend  heavily 
upon  tuition  income)  the  hard-core  costs  alone  may  now 
run  as  high  as  $2,600  per  year. 

Every  parent  must  remember  that  costs  will  inevitably 
rise,  not  fall,  in  the  years  ahead.  In  1970,  according  to 
one  estimate,  the  cost  of  four  years  at  the  average  state 
university  will  be  $5,800;  at  the  average  private  college, 
$11,684. 

HOW  TO  AFFORD  IT? 

such  sums  represent  a  healthy  part  of  most  families' 
resources.  Hard-core  costs  alone  equal,  at  public  institu- 
tions, about  13  per  cent  of  the  average  American  family's 
annual  income;  at  private  institutions,  about  23  per  cent 
of  average  annual  income. 

How  do  families  afford  it?  How  can  you  afford  it? 

Here  is  how  the  typical  family  pays  the  current  average 
bill  of  $1,550  per  year: 

Parents  contribute $950 

Scholarships  defray 130 

The  student  earns 360 

Other  sources  yield 110 

Nearly  half  of  all  parents  begin  saving  money  for  their 
children's  college  education  well  before  their  children  are 
ready  to  enroll.  Fourteen  per  cent  report  that  they  borrow 
money  to  help  meet  college  costs.  Some  27  per  cent  take 
on  extra  work,  to  earn  more  money.  One  in  five  mothers 
does  additional  work  in  order  to  help  out. 

Financing  the  education  of  one's  children  is  obviously, 


for  many  families,  a  scramble — a  piecing-together  of 
many  sources  of  funds. 

Is  such  scrambling  necessary?  The  question  can  be 
answered  only  on  a  family-by-family  basis.  But  these 
generalizations  do  seem  valid: 

►  Many  parents  think  they  are  putting  aside  enough 
money  to  pay  most  of  the  costs  of  sending  their  children 
to  college.  But  most  parents  seriously  underestimate 
what  these  costs  will  be.  The  only  solution:  Keep  posted, 
by  checking  college  costs  periodically.  What  was  true  of 
college  costs  yesterday  (and  even  of  the  figures  in  this 
report,  as  nearly  current  as  they  are)  is  not  necessarily 
true  of  college  costs  today.  It  will  be  even  less  true  of 
college  costs  tomorrow. 

►  If  they  knew  what  college  costs  really  were,  and  what 
they  are  likely  to  be  in  the  years  when  their  children  are 
likely  to  enroll,  many  parents  could  save  enough  money. 
They  would  start  saving  earlier  and  more  persistently. 
They  would  gear  their  family  budgets  to  the  need.  They 
would  revise  their  savings  programs  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  obtained  new  information  about  cost  changes. 

►  Many  parents  count  on  scholarships  to  pay  their  chil- 
dren's way.  For  upper-middle-income  families,  this  reli- 
ance can  be  disastrous.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of 
scholarships  are  now  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial 
need,  largely  determined  by  level  of  family  income.  (Col- 
leges and  other  scholarship  sources  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  fact,  indicated  by  several  studies,  that 
at  least  100,000  of  the  country's  high-school  graduates 
each  year  are  unable  to  attend  college,  primarily  for 
financial  reasons.)  Upper-middle-income  families  are 
among  those  most  seriously  affected  by  the  sudden  reali- 
zation that  they  have  failed  to  save  enough  for  their 
children's  education. 

►  Loan  programs  make  sense.  Since  going  to  college 
sometimes  costs  as  much  as  buying  a  house  (which  most 
families  finance  through  long-term  borrowing),  long-term 


repayment  of  college  costs,  by  students  or  their  parents, 
strikes  many  people  as  highly  logical. 

Loans  can  be  obtained  from  government  and  from 
private  bankers.  Just  last  spring,  the  most  ambitious 
private  loan  program  yet  developed  was  put  into  opera- 
tion: United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  is  the  backer,  with 
headquarters  at  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
N.Y.  It  is  raising  sufficient  capital  to  underwrite  a  reserve 
fund  to  endorse  $500  million  worth  of  long-term,  low- 
interest  bank  loans  to  students.  Affiliated  state  com- 
mittees, established  by  citizen  groups,  will  act  as  the 
direct  contact  agencies  for  students. 

In  the  1957-58  academic  year,  loans  for  educational 
purposes  totaled  only  $115  million.  Last  year  they  totaled 
an  estimated  $430  million.  By  comparison,  scholarships 
from  all  sources  last  year  amounted  to  only  $160  million. 

IS  THE  COST  TOO  HIGH? 

high  as  they  seem,  tuition  rates  are  bargains,  in  this 
sense:  They  do  not  begin  to  pay  the  cost  of  providing  a 
college  education. 

On  the  national  average,  colleges  and  universities  must 
receive  between  three  and  four  additional  dollars  for 
every  one  dollar  that  they  collect  from  students,  in  order 
to  provide  their  services.  At  public  institutions,  the  ratio 
of  non-tuition  money  to  tuition  money  is  greater  than 
the  average:  the  states  typically  spend  more  than  $700 
for  every  student  enrolled. 

Even  the  gross  cost  of  higher  education  is  low,  when 
put  in  perspective.  In  terms  of  America's  total  production 
of  goods  and  services,  the  proportion  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  spent  for  higher  education  is  only  1.3  per 
cent,  according  to  government  statistics. 

To  put  salaries  and  physical  plant  on  a  sound  footing, 
colleges  must  spend  more  money,  in  relation  to  the  gross 
national  product,  than  they  have  been  spending  in  the 
past.  Before  they  can  spend  it,  they  must  get  it.  From 
what  sources? 


Using  the  current  and  the  1970  figures  that  were  cited 
earlier,  tuition  will  probably  have  to  carry,  on  the  aver- 
age, about  2  per  cent  more  of  the  share  of  total  educa- 
tional costs  than  it  now  carries.  Governmental  support, 
although  increasing  by  about  a  billion  dollars,  will  actu- 
ally carry  about  7  per  cent  less  of  the  total  cost  than  it 
now  does.  Endowment  income's  share  will  remain  about 
the  same  as  at  present.  Revenues  in  the  category  of  "other 
sources"  can  be  expected  to  decline  by  about  .8  per  cent, 
in  terms  of  their  share  of  the  total  load.  Private  gifts  and 
grants — from  alumni,  non-alumni  individuals,  businesses 
and  unions,  philanthropic  foundations,  and  religious  de- 
nominations— must  carry  about  6  per  cent  more  of  the 
total  cost  in  1970,  if  higher  education  is  not  to  founder. 

Alumnae  and  alumni,  to  whom  colleges  and  universi- 
ties must  look  for  an  estimated  25  per  cent  ($505  million) 
of  such  gifts:  please  note. 

CAN  COLLEGES  BE  MORE  EFFICIENT? 

industrial  cost  accountants— and,  not  infrequently, 
other  business  men — sometimes  tear  their  hair  over  the 
"inefficiencies"  they  see  in  higher  education.  Physical 
facilities — classrooms,  for  example — are  in  use  for  only 
part  of  the  24-hour  day,  and  sometimes  they  stand  idle 
for  three  months  in  summertime.  Teachers  "work"- — 
i.e.,  actually  stand  in  the  front  of  their  classes — for  only 
a  fraction  of  industry's  40-hour  week.  (The  hours  devoted 
to  preparation  and  research,  without  which  a  teacher 
would  soon  become  a  purveyor  of  dangerously  outdated 
misinformation,  don't  show  on  formal  teaching  schedules 
and  are  thus  sometimes  overlooked  by  persons  making  a 
judgment  in  terms  of  business  efficiency.)  Some  courses 
are  given  for  only  a  handful  of  students.  (What  a  waste 
of  space  and  personnel,  some  cost  analysts  say.) 

A  few  of  these  "inefficiencies"  are  capable  of  being 
curbed,  at  least  partially.  The  use  of  physical  facilities  is 
being  increased  at  some  institutions  through  the  provision 
of  night  lectures  and  lab  courses.  Summer  schools  and 
year-round  schedules  are  raising  the  rate  of  plant  utiliza- 
tion. But  not  all  schools  are  so  situated  that  they  can 
avail  themselves  of  even  these  economies. 

The  president  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce  observed  not  long  ago: 

"The  heart  of  the  matter  is  simply  this:  To  a  great 
extent,  the  very  thing  which  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
'inefficient'  or  'unbusinesslike'  phase  of  a  liberal  arts 
college's  operation  is  really  but  an  accurate  reflection  of 
its  true  essential  nature  .  .  .  [American  business  and 
industry]  have  to  understand  that  much  of  liberal  edu- 
cation which  is  urgently  worth  saving  cannot  be  justified 
on  a  dollars-and-cents  basis." 

In  short,  although  educators  have  as  much  of  an  obli- 
gation as  anyone  else  to  use  money  wisely,  you  just  can't 
run  a  college  like  a  railroad.  Your  children  would  be 
cheated,  if  anybody  tried. 


In  sum: 


WHEN  YOUR  children  go  to  college,  what  will 
college  be  like?  Their  college  will,  in  short,  be 
ready  for  them.  Its  teaching  staff  will  be  compe- 
tent and  complete.  Its  courses  will  be  good  and,  as  you 
would  wish  them  to  be.  demanding  of  the  best  talents 
that  your  children  possess.  Its  physical  facilities  will  sur- 
pass those  you  knew  in  your  college  years.  The  oppor- 
tunities it  will  offer  your  children  will  be  limitless. 

If. 

That  is  the  important  word. 

Between  now  and  1970  (a  date  that  the  editors  arbi- 
trarily selected  for  most  of  their  projections,  although 
the  date  for  your  children  may  come  sooner  or  it  may 
come  later),  much  must  be  done  to  build  the  strength  of 
America's  colleges  and  universities.  For,  between  now 
and  1970,  they  will  be  carrying  an  increasingly  heavy 
load  in  behalf  of  the  nation. 

They  will  need  more  money — considerably  more  than 
is  now  available  to  them — and  they  will  need  to  obtain 
much  of  it  from  you. 


They  will  need,  as  always,  the  understanding  by 
thoughtful  portions  of  the  citizenry  (particularly  their 
own  alumni  and  alumnae)  of  the  subtleties,  the  sensitive- 
ness, the  fine  balances  of  freedom  and  responsibility 
without  which  the  mechanism  of  higher  education  cannot 
function. 

They  will  need,  if  they  are  to  be  of  highest  service  to 
your  children,  the  best  aid  which  you  are  capable  of 
giving  as  a  parent:  the  preparation  of  your  children  to 
value  things  of  the  mind,  to  know  the  joy  of  meeting  and 
overcoming  obstacles,  and  to  develop  their  own  personal 
independence. 

Your  children  are  members  of  the  most  promising 
American  generation.  (Every  new  generation,  properly, 
is  so  regarded.)  To  help  them  realize  their  promise  is  a 
job  to  which  the  colleges  and  universities  are  dedicated. 
It  is  their  supreme  function.  It  is  the  job  to  which  you,  as 
parent,  are  also  dedicated.  It  is  your  supreme  function. 

With  your  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  the  college  of  to- 
morrow, your  children's  future  can  be  brilliant.  If. 


The  report  on  this  and  the  preceding  15  pages  is  the  product  of  a  cooperative  endeavor  in  which  scores  of 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  are  taking  part.  It  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  group  listed 
below,  who  form  editorial  projfcts  for  education,  a  non-profit  organization  associated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Alumni  Council.  Copyright  ©  1962  by  Editorial  Projects  for  Education,  Inc.,  1707  N  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C.  All  rights  reserved ;  no  part  of  this  supplement  may  be  reproduced  » ithout  express  permission  of  the  editors.  Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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QUCCESS  of  the  1962  capital  funds  campaign  keeps  Presby- 
terian College  right  on  schedule  in  its  long-range  plans 
pointing  to  the  1980  centinnial  year. 

These  plans,  of  course,  are  dependent  upon  continuing 
support  from  alumni  and  friends.  The  long-range  program, 
known  as  PC's  "quickening  quarter-century,"  aims  for  $10,- 
500,000  to  place  $6,500,000  into  endowment  and  $4,000,000  into 
plant  additions. 

What  will  the  future  bring?  If  the  projections  of  this 
25-year  program  continue  on  schedule,  the  year  1980  will  find: 

*  A  student  body  of  900,  including  300  women — compared 
to  520  students  (47  women)  today. 

*  An  endowment  of  $8,000,000  to  sustain  higher  faculty 
salaries  and  more  scholarship  aid — compared  to  $1,250,- 
000  in  1962. 

*  An  expanded  physical  plant  composed  of  modern  labor- 
atories and  classrooms,  enlarged  library,  comfortable 
living  accommodations  and  more  convenient  facilities 
for  extra-curricular  activities — all  spread  over  PC's  re- 
cently extended   175-acre  campus. 

*  A  broad  curriculum  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
women  students  and  of  the  increasingly  competent  high 
school  graduates. 

Already  some  of  the  plans  have  become  reality.  The  1955- 
57  Phase  One  produced  $1,250,000— resulting  in  Bailey  Hall 
dormitory,  Douglas  House  student  center  and  Belk  Auditorium, 
as  well  as  endowment  increases.  With  the  South  Carolina  part 
of  Phase  Two  now  having  reached  its  $1,800,000  goal,  the  Col- 
lege is  assured  of  funds  for  a  new  $500,000  science  hall,  the 
first  ($300,000)  of  three  planned  women's  dormitories,  a 
new  $300,000  dining  hall  and  endowment  additions  totaling 
$700,000.  Another  major  objective,  enlargement  of  the  campus, 
was  realized  several  months  ago  with  the  acquisition  of  120 
acres.  This  land,  adjacent  to  the  current  55-acre  plot,  brought 
campus  holdings  to  almost  three  times  their  previous  area  and 
assured  ample  room  for  future  expansion.  The  past  year  also 
found  faculty  salaries  increased  again — up  as  much  as  15  per- 
cent for  full  professors — to  underscore  the  need  for  continuing 
upward  adjustment  in  this  field. 

And  so,  as  some  plans  take  form,  others  move  upon  the 
horizon.  The  Synod  of  Georgia  will  conduct  its  part  of  Phase 
Two  within  the  next  few  years  to  add  more  buildings  and 
more  endowment.  Future  projections,  through  Phases  Three 
and  Four  of  this  ambitious  development  program,  call  for  at 
least  four  new  dormitories,  a  fine  arts  building,  new  infirmary, 
more  classroom  space  in  a  completely  renovated  Neville  Hall, 

(Continued   on  next  page) 
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a  fraternity  court,   library   expansion,   a   field 
house,  and  student  and  faculty  apartments. 

As  the  student  body  is  gradually  increased 
— most  immediately  through  construction  of  a 
women's  dormitory —  it  will  usher  in  a  new 
era,  with  Presbyterian  truly  a  coeducational  in- 
stitution. This  fact,  in  itself,  will  mean  enrich- 
ment of  the  curriculum  in  such  areas  as  music, 
fine  arts,  more  comprehensive  teacher-train- 
ing and  other  programs  with  special  appeal  for 
women.  The  presence  of  more  resident  women 
students  at  PC  also  will  bring  a  broadening  of 
extra-curricular  activities. 

More   Challenging   Program 

Trends  of  the  present  projected  into  the 
future  point  to  a  campus  atmosphere  increas- 
ingly academic  as  students  emerge  better- 
trained  from  high  schools  and  looking  on  be- 
yond their  undergraduate  years  towards  post- 
graduate study  in  their  special  fields.  The  up- 
grading of  high  school  study  will  permit  col- 
leges to  offer  more  challenging  programs.  Ad- 
vanced placement  in  the  freshman  year — al- 
ready being  done  in  mathematics,  English  and 
foreign  languages — will  be  extended  to  other 
departments  at  PC.  Special  attention  to  the  in- 
dividual  student,    despite   an    increase   in   the 


size  of  the  student  body,  also  will  receive  great- 
er impetus  through  honors  programs,  seminars 
and  informal  student-faculty  discussion  groups. 

The  Presbyterian  College  faculty  is  now 
making  preparations  for  a  self-study  project  to 
analyze  carefully  all  phases  of  the  college  pro- 
gram. It  is  designed  to  improve  the  educational 
effectiveness  of  the  institution.  Out  of  this 
study  should  come  long-range  planning  for  the 
curriculum  similar  to  what  already  has  been 
done  for  the  physical  plant.  The  academic  pro- 
gram will  be  intensified — even  as  it  is  broad- 
ened— to  keep  pace  with  the  better-prepared 
high  school  products  and  to  train  students  more 
effectively  for  an  increasingly  complex  world. 

One  aspect  of  the  training,  a  distinctive 
contribution  which  PC  as  a  church-related  col- 
lege makes  to  society,  is  the  Christian  leader- 
ship it  sends  forth  into  all  areas  of  endeavor. 
It  is  a  role  that  will  be  enhanced  through  an 
enlarged  student  body,  better  facilities  and 
greater  emphasis  on  academic  excellence.  As  a 
result,  Presbyterian  College  may  be  expected  to 
produce  an  even  larger  number  of  future  min- 
isters and  devout  laymen  within  the  business 
and  professional  community. 

Presbyterian,  through  the  years,  has  taken 
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special  pride  in  certain  great  teachers  among 
its  faculty.  To  maintain  teaching  quality  and 
to  add  to  overall  faculty  strength  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  all  dreams  for  the  future.  Com- 
petition for  highly  trained  personnel  on  the 
doctorate  level,  however,  waxes  hotter  and 
hotter  among  institutions  as  well  as  with  indus- 
try. This  means  the  faculty  salary  scale  must 
rise  sharply  in  the  years  immediately  ahead, 
if  PC  is  to  reach  its  desired  proportion  of  PhD's 
on  the  teaching  staff. 

Problem   of  Admissions 

In  the  area  of  admissions,  it  is  hoped  that 
refinement  of  procedures  may  cut  the  rate  of 
academic  failures  to  a  minimum.  The  high 
school  record  still  will  be  the  most  useful 
yardstick  by  which  to  measure  a  student's 
merit,  with  College  Board  test  scores  given  due 
consideration.  Even  so,  the  intangibles  of  in- 
dividual personality  will  continue  to  defy  a 
precisely  accurate  method  of  acceptance  and 
rejection.  Here  is  a  major  public  relations  prob- 
lem extending  into  the  future:  the  selection 
of  a  limited  group  who  can  be  accommodated 
from  among  the  many  who  apply. 

Annual  fees  at  Presbyterian — like  those  at 
other    institutions    and    like    pricetags    every- 
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where — are  likely  to  rise  still  higher  than  the 
present  $1,395  in  the  years  ahead.  This  figure 
remains  below  the  national  average  and  repre- 
sents less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of 
educating  a  student.  Despite  the  cost,  a  college 
education  will  stand  out  as  the  top-priority 
family  investment.  More  endowment  will  mean 
more  scholarship  funds  available  for  qualified 
students  in  need  of  financial  assistance  to  attend 
PC.  And  banking  institutions  are  beginning  to 
fashion  convenient  loans  which  provide  for  edu- 
cation on  installment  plans  more  attractive  than 
those  of  car-purchase. 

We  anticipate  the  future  without  really 
being  able  to  predict  it,  of  course,  and  these 
observations  are  rather  general  and  obvious. 
But  one  thing  appears  certain:  the  future  be- 
longs to  the  fit  and  the  strong — to  the  college 
that  fulfills  its  mission. 

Presbyterian  College,  recognizing  this  fact, 
moves  towards  excellence  through  a  many 
faceted  program  which  will  touch  every  area 
of  its  operation.  Emerging  from  it  all  will  be 
a  college  braced  for  maximum  service  and  con- 
sistent with  its  traditions  as  a  small  liberal  arts 
school  strongly  oriented  in  the  Christian  faith. 
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Chapter  News 

Five  alumni  areas  have  held  recent 
meetings. 

LAURENS  COUNTY  kicked  off  on  August 
28  with  a  pre-season  football  barbecue  at  which 
Mike  Turner  '48  presided  and  Coach  Clyde 
Ehrhardt  spoke.  The  CHARLESTON  ALUMNI 
CHAPTER  under  President  Julius  Wanna- 
maker  '51  staged  a  luncheon  occasion  on  Sep- 
tember 29  and  had  the  Rev.  J.  Edward  Graham 
'35  as  the  featured  speaker. 


Blue  Hose  Sports 


Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Richland  (SC) 
County  Alumni  Chapter  are  pictured  here  receiving 
the  congratulations  of  retiring  president  Dr.  William 
T.  Barron  '30.  They  are,  from  the  left:  W.  T.  Fulton 
'18,  vice-president;  Barron;  Dill  D.  Beckman  '30, 
president;  and  Blair  Baldwin  '58,  secretary-treasurer. 

Meetings  at  GREENVILLE  on  November  1 
and  CHARLOTTE  on  November  8  heard  talks 
by  Ehrhardt  and  Ben  Hay  Hammet.  Dr.  Bob 
Thompson  '40  led  the  Greenville  group,  which 
elected  new  officers  (see  picture) ,  and  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Bob  Stratton  '60  presided  at 
Charlotte. 

The  College  development  program  received 
major  attention  of  the  RICHLAND  COUNTY 
CHAPTER  program  under  Dr.  William  T. 
Barron  '30  on  November  19.  James  M.  Oeland, 
G.  Edward  Campbell  and  Hammet  represented 
PC,  and  the  chapter  also  elected  new  officers 
(see  picture) . 


Two  officers  assuming  the  leadership  of  the 
Greenville  (SC)  County  Alumni  Chapter  for  the 
coming  year  discuss  the  organization's  affairs  with 
Dr.  J.  Robert  Thomason  '40  (far  right)  of  Greenville, 
who  headed  the  club  last  year.  Secretary-Treasurer 
Ted  Howie  '56  is  at  left;  and  President  Rion  Vassey 
'50  in  the  middle.  Not  present  here:  Vice-President 
John  Bearden  '48. 


After  Football  Woes, 
Brighter  Court  Prospects? 


T5LUE  Hose  fans  looked  hopefully  for  improv- 
ing fortunes  in  basketball  to  brighten  the 
sports  scene  after  a  dim,  injury  riddled  foot- 
ball season.  Beyond  that,  on  the  tennis  horizon, 
optimism  appeared  unconcealed. 

It  was  a  tough  debut  as  head  coach,  but  Clyde 
Ehrhardt — PC's  popular  new  athletic  director 
— showed  his  mettle  in  defeat.  Viewed  in  re- 
trospect, the  1962  gridiron  campaign  saw  some 
fine  moments  of  play  by  a  relatively  inexperi- 
enced team  and  held  expectation  for  better 
things  ahead.  The  record  of  one  victory  and 
nine  defeats  failed  to  convey  some  of  the  tight 
action  and  the  blows  dealt  to  team  strength  by 
a  continuous  series  of  injury  to  key  personnel. 
Guard  Kermit  Littlefield  emerged  as  an  All- 
South  Carolina  choice  among  the  team  stand- 
outs which  also  included  Fullback  Randy  Mc- 
Cranie,  Halfback  Ronnie  Hampton,  End  Donnie 
Ross,  Guard  Alvin  Coley,  Tackle  Frank  King. 

The  1962  football  record:  Won— Wofford 
(3-0) ;  Lost  —  Furman  (6-40) ;  Lenoir  Rhyne 
(14-15);  Davidson  (9-13);  Citadel  (8-28);  Tam- 
pa (0-10);  Chattanooga  (20-31);  Appalachian 
(0-21);  Troy  State   (0-13);  Newberry   (0-23). 

On  the  basketball  court,  the  Hosemen 
emerged  from  the  first  half  of  the  1962-63  sea- 
son with  a  4-8  record  after  going  to  the  finals 
of  the  Hatter  Tournament  in  DeLand,  Fla. 
Although  the  record  is  not  impressive,  the 
style  of  play  points  to  better  days  as  Coach 
Charles  Musselwhite  utilizes  three  freshmen 
in  the  starting  lineup — Guard  Gordon  Adams 
and  John  Etchison  and  6  foot-5  inch  Center 
Doug  Allen.  They  team  with  Forward  Andy 
Karlsons,  sharp-shooting  junior  with  an  18- 
point  average,  and  Captain  Paul  Webb. 

A  more  long-range  look  at  the  upcoming 
tennis  prospects  finds  Coach  Gordon  Warden 
anticipating  a  well-rounded  squad  equal  to  the 
one  which  last  year  posted  an  18-5  record.  Tony 
Wilson,  number  one  man  of  last  year,  is  back 
for  another  campaign,  and  so  is  Harold  Hope. 
In  addition,  three  top-flight  young  players  out 
of  Florida  are  on  campus  as  freshmen:  Bob 
Harris  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Howard  Letzing  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  Dodge  Frederick  of  Daytona 
Beach.  As  usual,  PC  will  be  playing  some  major 
tennis  powers  of  the  country  this  spring. 
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Down  the  Avenue  of  Classes 


1924 

H.  Grice  Hunt,  continuing  his 
pace  as  a  top  selling  insurance 
underwriter,  has  qualified  for  the 
Million  Dollar  Round  Table  for 
the  20th  year.  His  Hunt  and  Du- 
Pree  Agency  is  general  agent  for 
Provident  Life  and  Accident  In- 
surance Co.  in  Greenville,  S.  C. 

1928 

S.  Cater  Ligon  has  two  widely 
diverse  recent  events  to  which  he 
can  point  with  pride.  The  vice- 
president  of  Dowd  Press,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  was  cited  as  "mem- 
ber of  the  month"  by  the  Char- 
lotte Advertising  Club.  Then,  last 
September  his  daughter  Kather- 
ine  made  her  debut  as  one  of  six 
Charlotte  girls  presented  at  the 
Terpsichorean    Ball    in   Raleigh. 

1929 

Francis  M.  Hart  recently  was 
designated  to  be  the  Senior  Of- 
ficer in  charge  of  the  Anderson 
branch  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  South  Carolina.  He  previously 
had  served  as  vice-president  of 
the  bank. 

The  Rev.  James  L.  Russell,  pas- 
tor of  the  Allendale  (S.C.)  Pres- 
byterian Church,  served  as  mod- 
erator of  Charleston  Presbytery 
during  one  of  its  sessions  of  1962. 
He  has  held  the  pulpit  of  the  Al- 
lendale Church  since  1957. 

1931 

The  Rev.  George  L.  Riddle  was 
honored  several  months  ago  on 
the  occasion  of  his  25th  anniver- 
sary as  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Cherryville, 
N.  C.  The  membership  of  his 
church  held  a  luncheon  for  him 
and  his  family  at  which  his  out- 


standing and  unselfish  service  as 
a  religious  and  civic  leader  was 
reviewed.  Riddle  is  currently 
serving  as  moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  North  Carolina,  having 
been  elected  at  the  149th  session 
held  in  Laurinburg  last  June. 

Fred  R.  Stallworth  has  been 
promoted  to  merchandising  man- 
ager of  the  street  floor  of  the 
Belk's  firm  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the 
Belk  organization  since  1935,  ser- 
ving with  stores  in  Woodruff,  S. 
C,  and  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C, 
prior  to  joining  Belk  Brothers  in 
Charlotte  in  1940.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Claudie  McChes- 
ney,  and  they  have  two  sons. 

1935 

Dr.  James  G.  Jeanes  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  in  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  on  being  retired  recently 
at  his  own  request  from  the 
South  Carolina  National  Guard. 
A  general  practitioner  in  Lyman, 
S.  C,  he  served  in  the  Dutch 
West  Indies  and  the  European 
Theater  during  World  War  II. 

1936 

Mrs.  Sarah  Cannon  Smith  of 
Anderson,  S.  C,  received  her 
master  of  arts  degree  from 
George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  at  the  181st  commence- 
ment exercises  on  August  17, 
1962.  She  previously  had  obtain- 
ed a  BS  in  library  science  from 
Peabody  and  has  been  active  in 
library  work   since  that  time. 

1938 

Dr.  Hubert  G.  Wardlaw  and 
wife  Annie  Lee  Jackson  Ward- 
law  '35  moved  back  into  South 
Carolina  last  spring  when  he  be- 


Recent  class  reunions  found  some  of  these  alumni 
returning  to  the  campus  to  renew  old  acquaintances. 
Shown  chatting  in  Douglas  House  lounge  are  1912-16 
schoolmates,  left  to  right:  Dr.  John  M.  Fewell,  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Spencer  Roy,  Miss  Ann  Aycock,  Mrs.  Em- 
ma Hipp  Shealy,  Mrs.  Elise  Spencer  Hindman,  Dr. 
Will  Fewell  and  Dr.  Robert  S.  Woodson.  Posing  in  a 
group  (center),  standing:  Dr.  John  Fewell,  Lewis  W. 


came  pastor  of  the  historic  Wil- 
liamsburg Presbyterian  Church 
of  Kingstree.  He  had  been  minis- 
ter of  Atlanta's  Rock  Springs 
Church  after  serving  the  Orange- 
burg (SC)  Church.  The  Ward- 
law's  oldest  son  is  now  a  fresh- 
man at  Presbyterian  College  and 
holder  of  the  top  Founder's 
Scholarship  award. 

1940 

Dugald  W.  Hudson  this  year 
serves  as  president  of  the  South- 
eastern Regional  Business  Law 
Association.  He  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  law  on  the  faculty  of 
Georgia  State  College  in  Atlanta. 

Dr.  George  Staples  is  on  leave 
from  Davidson  College  and  now 
studying  at  Yale  University 
under  provisions  of  a  university 
fellowship.  He  teaches  one  course 
in  the  divinity  school. 

1941 

Richard  Carpenter  is  vice-pres- 
ident in  charge  of  the  realty  de- 
partment of  the  Alester  G.  Fur- 
man  Co.  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  He 
served  during  the  past  year  as 
president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Realtors  Association. 

W.  Elbert  Jones,  an  economics 
professor  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  is 
the  author  of  a  book  about  the 
furniture  industry  of  South 
Carolina. 

1942 

T.  O.  McKeown,  Jr.,  recently 
was  promoted  to  South  Carolina 
transmission  and  protection  en- 
gineer with  the  Southern  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  A  veteran  of  16 
years  with  the  company,  Mc- 
Keown had  been  district  engineer 
at  Florence,  S.  C,  prior  to  assum- 

Perrin,  Dr.  Will  Fewell;  seated:  Mrs.  Elise  Spencer 
Hindman  and  Mrs.  Marjorie  Spencer  Roy.  Alumni  of 
1932-35  shown  at  right  are:  standing — Dick  Temple- 
ton,  Lt.  Col.  Ralph  Holcombe,  Bob  Wylie,  D.  Eugene 
Brown,  Dr.  Bob  Gillespie  and  Lt.  Col.  Ben  Coving- 
ton; seated — Mrs.  Georgia  Blakely  Young,  Lt.  Col. 
Carl  Adams,  Mrs.  Sara  Copeland  Nettles  and  Harry 
Nettles. 


At   '62   Homecoming:    Alpha    Sigma   Phi's   winning   decoration,  alumni  reception 


ing  his  new  duties  in  Columbia. 

1943 

Army  Reserve  Lt.  Col.  Joseph 
H.  Jones  is  attending  the  26th  as- 
sociate course  at  The  Command 
and  General  Staff  College,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan.  It  is  designed 
to  prepare  select  officers  from  all 
components  of  the  army  for  duty 
as  commanders  and  general  staff 
officers.  Jones  and  wife  Iris  live 
at  1440  Aniwaka  Ave..  SW,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

1945 

Robert  C.  Scott,  Jr.,  who  re- 
ceived his  MA  degree  in  educa- 
tional administration  from 
George  Peabody  College  last 
August,  is  this  year  assistant 
principal  and  director  of  student 
activities  at  Laurens  (SC)  High 
School.  He  previously  served  as 
head  coach  at  the  school. 

At   North   Carolina 


1949 

Adam  Roe  Andrews,  Jr.,  re- 
ceived his  master  of  arts  degree 
at  the  180th  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers  last  June.  He  is 
now  residing  at  2263  Dappia 
Drive,  Savannah,  Ga. 

1950 

John  Burry  recently  was  pro- 
moted to  chemist  in  the  quality 
control  department  of  the  Chem- 
strand  Co.  plant  near  Greenwood, 
S.  C.  A  former  chemistry  instruc- 
tor at  North  Greenville  Junior 
College,  Burry  joined  Chem- 
strand  last  February. 

The  Rev.  Ben  Collins  is  pastor 
of  the  Mandarin  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  He 
went  to  this  new  Florida  charge 
more  than  a  year  ago  after  serv- 
ing as  pastor  of  the  Woodruff 
(SC)    Presbyterian  Church. 


Hugh   Holman  Named 
Graduate   School  Dean 


r\R.  C.  Hugh  Holman  '36  now  serving  as  Kenan  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  will  become  dean 
of  the  University's  graduate  school  on  February  1.  The  PC  alum- 
nus succeeds  Dean  Alexander  Heard,  who  moves  to  the  chancel- 
lorship  of  Vanderbilt  University. 

A  versatile  writer-scholar-teacher  who  was  a  member  of 
the  PC  faculty  for  ten  years  after  graduation,  Holman's  specialty 
is  American  literature.  He  is  a  recognized  authority  on  the  works 
of  Thomas  Wolfe  and  the  editor  of  numerous  publications  on 
the  author,  including  a  Scribner  research  anthology  entitled  The 
World  of  Thomas  Wolfe. 

At  North  Carolina,  Hugh  Holman  has  served  as  acting  dean 
of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  English  department  chairman, 
chairman  of  the  University  Press  board  of  governors  and  chair- 
man of  the  division  of  humanities. 

A  native  of  Cross  Anchor,  S.  C,  he  is  married  to  the  former 
Verna  McLeod  '39.  They  have  two  daughters. 


1951 

The  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Amory 
was  installed  on  October  21,  1962, 
as  assistant  minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga.  He  will  direct  the 
Christian  education  and  youth 
programs.  Amory  previously  had 
been  pastor  of  the  North  Wilson 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Wilson, 
N.  C. 

Ellison  S.  "Bubba"  McKissick 
has  received  the  "distinguished 
service  award"  citation  of  the 
Easley  (SC)  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  33-year-old  pres- 
ident of  the  Alice  Manufacturing 
Co.  was  described  by  Governor 
Ernest  F.  Hollings,  upon  being 
presented  the  award,  as  "a  young 
dynamic  leader  who  really  be- 
lieves in  his  community." 

1952 

Succeeding  Ben  Collins  as 
minister  of  the  Woodruff  (SC) 
Presbyterian  Church  was  the 
Rev.  John  Love.  He  moved  over 
from  the  Zion  and  Olivet  church- 
es in  his  native  York  County. 

1953 

Do?i  Anderson  is  the  new  direc- 
tor of  advertising  for  the  Miss- 
issippi Power  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters in  Gulfport.  He  assum- 
ed this  position  within  the  past 
several  months  after  being  con- 
nected with  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  the  Georgia  Power 
Company. 

Jack  Harper,  head  coach  at 
Thomson  (Ga.)  High  School  for 
the  past  three  years,  has  become 
general  manager  of  Leather- 
guard,  a  product  formerly  known 
as  Teb  which  is  used  to  preserve 
leather  goods.  Before  joining  this 
company  last  spring,  Harper 
posted  a  22-4-4  record  at  Thom- 
son High.  He  will  continue  to 
make  his  home  in  Thomson. 

James  B.  Robinson,  Jr..  is  now 
employed    by    the    Procter    and 
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....  and   Sigma   Nu's   runner-up 

Gamble  Distributing  Co.  in  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico.  His  ad- 
dress:   PO  Box   1601. 

1954 

David  A.  Collins  holds  the 
position  of  assistant  dean  of  stu- 
dent affairs  at  Auburn  Univer- 
sity. He  assumed  his  duties  there 
last  June,  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving his  master's  degree  from 
Memphis  State  University.  Col- 
lins previously  was  associated 
with  the  national  office  of  Pi 
Kappa  Alpha  fraternity. 

1955 

Sam  Cornvoell  received  the 
honor  last  year  of  being  chosen 
"young  man  of  the  year"  for 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  by  the  local 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Cornwell  is  a  special  representa- 
tive of  the  Pilot  Life  Insurance 
Co. 

The  Rev.  William  G.  Neville  is 
now  serving  as  university  pastor 
at  the  Presbyterian  University 
Center  of  the  University  of  Flo- 
rida in  Gainesville.  His  address: 
1505  NW  16th  Ave. 

1956 

Dick  Macatee  has  been  work- 
ing, for  the  past  several  months, 
on  the  Nike-Zeus  missile  project 
with  the  Western  Electric  Co.  on 
Kwajalein  in  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands. He  and  his  wife  have  two 
young  daughters. 

The  Rev.  Frank  B.  Mayes,  Jr.. 
recently  became  pastor  of  the 
Filbert  ( SC )  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Bethel  Presbytery. 
The  son  of  a  PC  alumnus  and 
minister,  he  served  a  tour  of  duty 
in  the  Marine  Corps  prior  to  en- 
tering Columbia  Seminary  and 
received  his  divinity  degree  from 
that  institution  last  June. 

1957 

John  Charles  Dukes,  Jr.,  is  now 
associated     with     the     insurance 


firm  of  Kinnett-Edwards-Boyd, 
Ltd.,  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Cecil  C.  Geddings,  Jr.,  recent- 
ly was  promoted  to  captain  in 
the  US  Army.  He  entered  the 
army  shortly  after  graduation 
and  currently  serves  as  com- 
mander of  the  133rd  Signal  Co. 
of  the  9th  Logistical  Command 
stationed  on  Okinawa. 

Two  members  of  this  class  re- 
cently were  ordained  and  install- 
ed in  the  pulpits  of  South  Caro- 
lina Presbyterian  churches  after 
graduation  from  Columbia  Sem- 
inary. The  Rev.  Hugh  L.  Eichel- 
berger,  Jr.,  stepped  into  the  pul- 
pit of  the  Rock  Church  near 
Greenwood,  and  the  Rev.  Ray  A. 
Howe  became  pastor  of  the  Rich- 
land Church  at  Eastover. 

1958 

Joseph  W.  Easter,  Jr.,  serves  as 
district  scout  executive  of  the 
Cherokee  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  He  was  named  to  this 
position  last  April,  with  head- 
quarters in  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Laddie  Lynn  Jones  is  establish- 
ing dental  practice  in  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C,  after  being  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Dentistry 
last  June.  He  was  awarded  the 
F.  T.  S.  Gorgas  Award  by  the 
school  in  recognition  of  qualities 
of  scholarship,  character  and 
personality. 

John  D.  Knox,  Jr.,  who  was 
graduated  from  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine  last  June,  is 
now  serving  his  internship  at  the 
Grady  Memorial  Hospital,  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.  He  is  married  to  the  form- 
er Mary  Coleman  of  Dublin,  Ga. 

F.  H.  ''Dick"  Mendenhall  is 
now  director  of  the  editorial  de- 


Pinson    Receives 
Purchasing   Award 

pURMAN  B.  Pinson  '33  is 
the  recipient  of  the  1962 
Thomas  Award  for  outstand- 
ing service  to  purchasing  in 
the  Carolinas  and  Virginia. 

Manager  of  the  purchasing 
department  of  J.  P.  Stevens 
Co.  in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Pin- 
son  received  the  award  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Carolinas-Vir- 
ginia  Purchasing  Agents  As- 
sociation on  December  7.  His 
citation  by  the  association 
listed  his  numerous  positions 
in  the  organization,  culminat- 
ing in  the  presidency  in  1960. 
He  served  as  a  director  of  the 
national  association  last  year. 

Furman  Pinson,  a  50-year- 
old  native  of  Tampa,  Fla., 
joined  the  Stevens  Co.  in 
1945  after  his  discharge  as  an 
army  major  and  has  been 
manager  of  the  purchasing 
department  since  1950.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Julia 
Ophelia  Bailey,  and  they  have 
two  daughters. 


partment  of  WSB  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
In  this  capacity,  he  writes  and 
presents  editorials  daily  over  the 
radio  and  television  networks. 

1959 

The  Rev.  Bobby  Earl  Pettit  is 
the  new  pastor  of  the  Lebanon 
and       Warrenton       Presbyterian 


Doug  Kiker  Directs 
Peace   Corps   Information 


JJ  PC  alumnus  is  the  new  information  director  of  President 
Kennedy's  Peace  Corps. 

He  is  R.  Douglas  Kiker  '52,  who  stepped  into  the  slot  at  mid- 
year from  his  position  as  Washington  correspondent  for  The 
Atlanta  Journal.  In  this  capacity,  he  heads  the  promotion  pro- 
gram of  the  organization  which  already  has  placed  thousands 
of  overseas  volunteers  with  special  skills  in  under-developed 
countries  to  assist  the  local  people  at  the  grass-roots  level. 

Kiker  is  the  author  of  two  published  novels,  The  Southerner 
and  Strangers  on  the  Shore.  Since  leaving  Presbyterian  in  1952, 
he  has  served  two  tours  of  duty  as  a  naval  officer  and  worked 
for  The  Journal  as  a  feature  writer  prior  to  taking  over  its 
Washington  bureau. 
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churches  of  South  Carolina  Pres- 
bytery. He  was  installed  after 
receiving  his  BD  degree  from 
Columbia  Seminary  last  June. 

1960 

Alan  R.  McKie  is  a  manage- 
ment analyst  with  the  Military 
Petroleum  Supply  Agency  in 
Arlington,  Va. 

William  H.  Sullivan  now  works 
as  purchasing  agent  for  the  Tal- 
bert  Manufacturing  Co.,  Monon, 
Ind. 

1961 

Martin  F.  Chitty  is  in  the  Tex- 
aco training  program  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  position  with  this  oil 
company.  His  address:  224  Pros- 
pect St.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Billy  Piephoff  is  connected 
with  the  Georgia  state  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  and  lives 
at  3100  East  Point  St.,  Apt.  21, 
East  Point,  Ga. 

Edmunds:  The   Business  Outlook 

many  of  us  uneasy  . . .  and  as  the  government 
spreads  its  sphere  of  influence  and  control,  our 
apprehension  and  concern  grows  even  more. 
We  can  understand  increasing  federal  spend- 
ing for  national  defense  but  how  can  we  justify 
an  even  greater  increase  in  non-defense  federal 
spending? 


Doctorate   for   microscope   builder: 

Childers  Advances   in   Physics 

ANOTHER  big  step  in  his  career  as  a  physicist  was  taken  by 
Richard  L.  Childers  '53  this  December  when  he  obtained  his 
doctorate  in  physics  from  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

It  was  during  his  earlier  days  there  as  a  graduate  teaching 
assistant  and  research  assistant  that  Childers  received  notice  for 
helping  to  build  a  giant  microscope  for  nuclear  studies.  He  and 
Professor  David  T.  King  designed  the  unique  microscope  to 
examine  special  photographic  emulsion  plates  which  had  record- 
ed collisions  of  fast-moving  particles  with  the  nuclei  of  atoms. 

The  PC  alumnus  eventually  plans  to  teach,  but  he  presently 
is  engaged  in  a  one-year  appointment  as  a  research  associate  with 
the  physics  department  at  Tennessee.  He  also  works  as  a  con- 
sultant with  the  Neutron  Physics  Division  at  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  making  studies  on  shielding  from  very  high 
energy  radiation. 

Richard  Childers  came  to  Presbyterian  from  hometown  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  and  he  was  followed  to  PC  by  his  brother  John 
'59.  Richard  and  his  wife — the  former  Sigrid  Hansen  of  Mobile, 
Ala. — have  one  daughter,  age  17  months. 
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_  IGGER  and  bigger  government  —  accom- 
panied by  bigger  and  bigger  spending— is  a 
threat  to  individual  freedom  of  action.  This  is 
the  real  danger  of  increased  public  spending. 
This  is  the  real  challenge  to  big  government. 
If  we  are  to  preserve  individual  freedom,  all 
measures  for  increasing  government  spending 
must  be  justified  as  essential  for  the  public 
welfare  and  beyond  the  capacity  of  individuals 
operating  privately. 

No  longer  can  we  indulge  in  wage  increases 
in  excess  of  increases  in  productivity.  No  long- 
er can  we  afford  to  pass  increased  cost  on  to 
the  consumer  in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 
Those  are  luxuries  of  an  era  that  is  past.  From 
here  on  out  increases  in  productivity — thru 
lower  prices — must  be  shared  with  consumers 
and  owners  of  capital,  as  well  as  with  labor. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  the  realization  that 
a  dollar  of  unquestioned  integrity  and  sound- 
ness is  an  absolute  necessity  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive in  our  role  as  the  leader  in  the  free  world 
. . .  Indeed,  if  the  free  world  is  to  survive. 

The  American  dollar  is  the  anchor  for  lead- 
ing free  world  currencies.  If  we  are  to  honor 
our  international  commitments,  it  becomes  im- 
perative that  we  defend  the  exchange  value  of 
the  dollar.  To  do  so,  we  must  hold  the  line  on 
wages  and  prices  domestically ...  we  must 
balance  our  payments  accounts  internationally 


(continued  from  page  6) 

. . .  and  above  all,  we  must  demonstrate  our 
fiscal  responsibility  by  avoiding  a  continuous 
succession  of  federal  deficits. 

As  I  see  it,  then,  these  are  some  of  the  coming 
influences  on  our  economy  in  the  years  ahead. 
How  we  deal  with  them  will  determine  our 
America  of  tomorrow. 

To  me,  it  is  a  pleasing  and  attractive  picture, 
because  in  this  America  of  tomorrow  I  see  op- 
portunities for  all,  where  more  people  will 
live  longer  and  better  than  human  beings 
have  ever  lived  before  with  higher  incomes, 
more  leisure  time,  better  health,  more  luxur- 
ies, living  conveniences  and  homes  you  couldn't 
even  dream  of  today. 

"We  Could   Lose   It  All" 

I  must  add,  however,  that  this  America  of 
tomorrow  can  be  ours  but  it  doesn't  have  to 
be.  It  isn't  simply  waiting  for  us,  but  we  have 
to  earn  it.  It  challenges  us  to  bring  it  into 
being. 

We  could  still  lose  it — lose  it  all.  It  could 
be  lost  by  war.  It  could  be  lost  by  peace-at- 
any-price.  It  could  be  lost  by  our  failure  to 
adjust  maturely  to  automation  and  its  promise 
of  abundance ...  or  adjust  to  foreign  competi- 
tion. It  could  be  lost  by  our  failure  to  keep  our 
productive  resources  fully  employed  ...  or  by 
a  surrender  of  our  personal  freedom. 

Our  strength  as  a  nation  derives  not  just 
from  the  abundant  resources  with  which  we 
have  been  blessed  but  significantly  and  addi- 
tionally from  the  spontaneous  creativity  of  our 
people  . . .  and  from  the  freedom  we  have  been 
given  to  utilize  our  resources. 

I  have  full  confidence  in  America  and  the 
American  people  to  maintain  this  as  the  great- 
est nation  in  the  world. 
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For   Whom 


Wedding  Bells  Toll 


Married — Mrs.  Catherine  Jones 
Boyd  of  Clinton,  S.  C,  to  Dossey 
McFadden  '34,  of  Joanna,  S.  C, 
on  August  3.   1962. 

Married  —  Miss  Jan  Swint  of 
Atlanta  to  Don  Anderson  '53,  now 
of  Gulfport,  Miss.,  on  September 
22,    1962. 

Married  —  Miss  Martha  Sue 
Boyce  of  Rock  Hill  to  Melvin 
Guy  Misenhiemer  '55  of  Maxton, 
N.   C,   on  December  23,   1962. 

Married  —  Miss  Shirley  Anne 
Sumner  '57  of  Enoree,  S.  C,  to 
Wilburn  Randolph  McDaniel  of 
Hardeeville,  S.  C.,  on  August  4, 
1962. 

Married  —  Miss  Norma  Ann 
Thompson  of  Laurens,  S.  C,  to 
George  Milton  Jacks  '58  of 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  December  28, 
1962. 

Married — Miss  Ann  Reigle  of 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  to  Davis  Rut- 
ledge  Holland,  Jr.  '60,  of  Clinton, 
S.  C,  on  June  23,  1962. 

Married — Miss  Julia  Gray  '62 
of  Clinton,  S.  C,  to  Herbert  V. 
Hammett  '61,  of  Hogansville,  Ga., 
on  June  30,  1962. 

Married — Miss  Nan  Sigmon  to 
Ernest  Redd  '61,  of  Columbia,  S. 
C,  on  August  11,   1962. 

Married  —  Miss  Helen  Emilie 
Foster  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  to 
William  Benjamin  Haskin  '61x  of 
Ninety-Six,  S.  C,  on  June  30, 
1962. 

Married — Miss  Frances  Harriet 
Welborn  of  Anderson,  S.  C,  to 
Otto  Walter  Ferrene,  Jr.,  '61  of 
Maxton,  N.  C,  on  July  21,  1962. 

Married  —  Miss  Norman  Jean 
Weisner  '61  of  Fernandina  Beach, 
Fla.  to  Byron  Cole  Mabry  of  Ft. 
Mele,  Fla.,  on  November  24,  1962. 

Married  —  Miss  Susan  Frances 
Fulton  to  Charles  H.  Cook  '62, 
both  of  Walterboro,  S.  C,  on  De- 
cember 25,  1962. 

Married — Miss  Patricia  Hunt 
'62  to  Willie  Hart  Adams,  both  of 
Laurens,  S.  C,  on  June  16,   1962. 

Married — Miss  Dorothy  Staton 
of  Clinton,  S.  C,  to  George  Mil- 
ton Lane  '62  of  Avondale  Estates, 
Ga.,  on  September  1,  1962. 

Married  —  Miss  Martha  Louise 
Nichols  to  James  Stallworth 
Lowry  '62,  both  of  Great  Falls, 
S.  C,  on  August  11,  1962. 

Married  —  Miss  Nancy  Ruther- 
ford   Thackston    to    Harry    Hey- 


vmrd  Nettles  '62,  both  of  Clinton, 
S.  C,  on  November  2,   1962. 

Married  —  Miss  Martha  Ann 
Coker  of  Piedmont,  S.  C,  to  Billy 
Julian  Weisner  '62x  of  Gray 
Court,  S.  C,  on  September  1, 
1962. 

Married — Miss  Brenda  Bishop 
to  Samuel  P.  Clayton  (student), 
both  of  Greer,  S.  C,  on  June  9, 
1962. 

Married  —  Miss  Myra  Ann 
Snellgrove  (student)  to  Donald 
Wayne  Stewart  '62,  both  of  Clin- 
ton, S.  C,  on  December  27,  1962. 

Married  —  Miss  Tanya  Floride 
Taylor  (student)  of  Cayce,  S.  C, 
to  Johnnie  McLaurin  Goff  of 
Saluda,  S.  C,  on  June  16,   1962. 

Married — Miss  Carole  Clayton 
to  Danny  Charles  (student),  both 


cf  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  on  August 
4,  1962. 

Married — Miss  Linda  Corley  of 
Clinton,  S.  C.  to  James  William 
Harris  (student),  of  Laurens,  S. 
C,  on  July  15,  1962. 

Married — Miss  Jamie  Culbert- 
son  to  George  Danny  Lewis  (stu- 
dent) ,  both  of  Joanna,  S.  C,  on 
August  11,   1962. 

Married — Miss  Margaret  Smith 
to  Jimmy  May  (student),  both  of 
Greenwood,  S.  C,  on  August  5, 
1962. 

Married  —  Miss  Dixie  Lynn 
Crum  of  North,  S.  C,  to  Bill 
Stone  (student)  of  Henderson. 
N    C,  on  September  2,   1962. 

Married  —  Miss  Patricia  Gay 
'64x  of  Harlem,  Ga.,  to  Don  Lee 
Swilley  of  Ga.,  on  June  1,  1962. 

Married  —  Miss  Dorothy  Joy 
Fannin  to  Paul  Webb  (student) 
both  of  Olive  Hill,  Ky.,  on  Au- 
gust 25,   1962. 
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Born  to  —  Mrs.  Ruth  Curry 
Eagwell  and  James  Alvin  Bag- 
well '50  of  Clinton,  S.  C. — a  son. 
Alvin,  Jr. — on  June  16,  1962. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Annie  Gunn 
Cain  and  Benson  Cain  '50  of  Ja- 
pan— a  daughter,  Marie  Irene — 
on  January  17,  1962. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Carolyn  Young 
and  Arnold  LeRoy  Young  '50  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  —  a  son, 
Julian  Thomas — on  October  17. 
1962. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Alice  Watts  and 
Blake  L.  Watts  '51  of  Hickory,  N. 
C. — a  son,  Reid  Auburn — on 
August  27,  1962. 

Born  —  Mrs.  Sigrid  Hanson 
Childers  and  Richard  Lee  Chil- 
dcrs  '53  of  Knoxville,  Tenn., — a 
daughter,  Sigrid  Elaine — on  July 
10,   1961. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Patricia  Nor- 
man Freeman  and  William  Curtis 
Freeman  '54  of  Fort  McPherson, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  —  a  son,  Richard 
Lance — on   October  5,    1962. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Shirley  Brown 
Merritt  and  Floyd  T.  Merritt  '55 
of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C— a  son,  Floyd, 
Jr.— on  March  21,  1961. 

Born    to   —   Mrs.   Vida   Payne 


Dailey  and  George  W.  Dailey  '56 
of  Clinton,  S.  C. — a  son.  James 
Alan — on  June  6,   1962. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Barbara  Her- 
long  and  William  P.  Herlong  '56 
of  Fredericksburg,  Va. — a  daugh- 
ter, Jill  Lee,  on  May  15,  1962. 

Born  to  —  The  Reverend  and 
Mrs.  George  Hutchins  '56  of 
Waynesboro,  Miss.  ■ —  a  daughter, 
Tavia  Marie — on  March  20,  1962. 

Born  to — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry 
Brown,  Jr.  '58  of  Charlotte, — a 
son,  Richard  Lawrence  ■ —  on 
March  29,  1962. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Rosemary  Cole- 
man Knox  and  John  Daniel  Knox, 
Jr.  '58  of  Decatur,  Ga. — a  son, 
John  Daniel  Knox,  III — on  July 
29,  1962. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Betty  Rackley 
Ledford  and  John  William  Led- 
jord  '58  of  Rock  Hill.  S.  C— a 
daughter,  Kathy  —  on  May  28, 
1961. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Joan  Barker 
Suttle  and  Jimmie  Ray  Suttle  '58 
of  Durham,  N.  C. — twin  daugh- 
ters, Helen  and  Ellen — on  De- 
cember  31,   1961. 

(Continued  on  inside  back  cover) 
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OBITUARIES 

Hugh   F.   Dick  '18 

Hugh  Fraser  Dick,  graduate  of  the  class  of  1918, 
died  at  his  Charlotte,  N.  C.  home  on  October  23, 
1962.   He  was  73. 

A  native  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  he  had  resided  in  Char- 
lotte since  1923.  After  service  as  a  special  agent  for 
the  Westchester  Insurance  Co.  and  later  the  Com- 
mercial Union  Insurance  Co.,  he  founded  the  Hugh  F. 
Dick  &  Co.,  general  agents,  in  1938  and  was  active  in 
this  organization  until  his  death. 

Dick  served  as  alumni  representative  on  the  PC 
board  of  trustees,  1951-56.  An  active  churchman,  he 
served  as  senior  warden,  vestryman  and  co-chairman 
of  his  church's  building  fund  campaign. 

After  receiving  his  BA  degree  from  PC,  he  entered 
service  with  the  US  Marine  Corps  during  World 
War  I. 

Among  the  survivors  are  his  wife,  the  former 
Margaret  Courtney  Mellon,  two  daughters  and  a 
brother,  the  Rev.  James  M.  Dick  '22  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Hugh   L.   Eichelberger  '21 

Hugh  Lee  Eichelberger,  Sr.  '21,  devoted  supporter 
of  PC  as  star  athlete,  assistant  coach,  trustee  and 
Clinton  business  leader,  died  on  May  28,  1962,  at  age 
66  after  a  brief  illness. 

A  special  agent  with  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co.  in  Clinton  for  41  years,  he  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  company's  top-selling  underwriters.  His  civic 
interest  led  him  to  serve  as  mayor  of  the  city,  1955-57, 
and  as  executive  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  several  years  thereafter.  He  was 
named  "citizen  of  the  year"'  in  1955.  Also  active  in 
community  religious  life,  he  served  as  an  elder  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

"Ike"  Eichelberger  took  time  off  from  his  in- 
surance work  to  serve  as  a  PC  football  assistant 
coach  for  14  years  (1922-36)  and  later  helped  to 
oversee  the  policies  of  the  college  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  Presbyterian  bestowed  upon 
him  in  1955  a  special  alumni  citation  in  recognition 
of  his  business  accomplishments  and  gave  him  the 
Alumni  Service  Award  in   1960. 

A  native  of  Laurens,  S.  C,  he  entered  PC  in  1915, 
played  on  Walter  Johnson's  first  football  team, 
starred  in  three  sports  and  was  named  All-South 
Carolina  tackle  for  three  years.  His  college  career 
was  interrupted  in  1918  for  service  as  a  US  Air  Corps 
pilot  in  World  War  I. 

The  immediate  survivors  are  his  wife,  the  former 
Luta  Barbara  Sullivan  of  Anderson,  S.  C,  and  four 
children,  including  the  Rev.  Hugh  L.  Eichelberger, 
Jr.  '57  of  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Effie   E.  McLucas  '99 

Miss  Effie  Ellen  McLucas,  one  of  PC's  oldest 
remaining  graduates  as  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1899,  died  at  her  home  in  McColl,  S.  C,  on  May  10, 
1962.    She  was  82. 

A  native  of  Clinton,  Miss  McLucas  entered  Pres- 
byterian College  in  1897  and  completed  her  work 
two  years  later  as  the  top-honor  graduate  of  her 
class.    She  received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree. 

Among  her  survivors  is  her  sister,  Mrs.  Jean  McL. 
Townsend  of  Clarkton,  N.  C. 

Iverson   Graham   '17 

The  Rev.  Iverson  Graham,  65-year-old  Methodist 
minister  of  Greeleyville,  S.  C,  died  on  June  2.  1962, 
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at  the  Kelley  Memorial  Hospital  of  Kingstree,  S.  C. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1917. 

Graham  had  served  as  pastor  of  the  Greeleyville 
Methodist  Church  for  the  past  five  years.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Methodist  Conference  in  1928  and 
through  the  years  served  pastorates  at  Little  River, 
Lodge,  New  Zion,  McClellanville,  Summerton  and 
Centenary,  all  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  superin- 
tendent of  education  for  Marion  County,  1952-56, 
and  had  been  a  schoolteacher  before  entering  the 
ministry. 

A  native  of  Athens,  Ga.  Graham  attended  Co- 
lumbia Theological  Seminary,  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  and  Emory  University  after  leaving  PC. 
His  survivors  include  his  wife,  the  former  Laura 
Stoney,   one  daughter  and  two  sons. 

Robert  P.  Jeanes  '28 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Jeanes  '28,  Easley,  S.  C,  physician 
and  civic  leader,  died  unexpectedly  on  August  9, 
1962,  after  a  sudden  illness.    He  was  55. 

Dr.  Jeanes  had  practiced  medicine  in  Easley  since 
1934.  He  went  there  directly  after  completing  post- 
graduate work  at  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  had  received  his  medical 
degree  at  the  South  Carolina  Medical  College. 
Through  the  years,  he  was  a  regular  participant  in 
the  annual  seminar  at  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 
Congress  at  Gill  Memorial  Hospital  in  Roanoke,  Va., 
and  of  the  American  Academy  of  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and 
Throat   Specialists   in   Chicago. 

This  PC  graduate  served  as  an  elder  of  the  Easley 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  a  national  committeeman  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  as  a  director  of  the 
South  Carolina  Eye  Bank. 

A  native  of  Clinton,  he  saw  five  years  of  active 
duty  in  World  War  II  and  was  recalled  for  several 
months'  service  in  the  Korean  War.  Among  his 
survivors  are:  his  wife,  the  former  Myrtle  Helen 
Nelson;  two  sons,  including  Robert  N.  Jeanes  '61;  and 
one  brother,  Dr.  James  Jeanes  '35  of  Lyman,  S.  C. 

Shirley  A.   Timmons  '28 

Another  former  star  athlete  of  the  Blue  Hose 
passed  from  the  scene  with  the  death  of  Shirley  A. 
Timmons,  58-year-old  member  of  the  class  of  1928, 
on  August  18,  1962.   He  had  been  ill  for  several  days. 

Timmons  was  a  native  of  Alabama  who  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Clinton.  He  earned  two  degrees 
from  Presbyterian  College,  first  his  BA.,  then  his  BS 
in  1931  while  also  serving  as  freshman  football  coach. 
During  his  student  days,  he  was  a  star  performer  in 
both  football  and  track. 

After  teaching  for  two  years,  first  at  Douglasville, 
Ga.,  then  at  Franklin,  N.  C,  Timmons  returned  to 
Clinton  in  1933  to  become  associated  with  the  In- 
dustrial Supply  Co.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
had  served  for  many  years  as  superintendent  of 
shipping  and  receiving.  He  was  active  in  both  the 
civic  and  religious  life  of  Clinton.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  the  former  Wilton  Broom,  and  a  daughter. 

Louis  R.  Williamson  '30 

The  Rev.  Louis  Rembert  Williamson  '30,  pastor  of 
St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church  of  Anderson,  S.  C,  died 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  June  20,  1962,  after  being  criti- 
cally ill  for  two  weeks.    He  was  52. 

Father  Williamson  had  been  pastor  of  the  Ander- 
son church  since  1959,  having  gone  there  from  Harts- 
ville,  S.  C,  where  he  served  St.  Mary's  Church  for 
18   years.    Earlier   pastorates   included:    St.   Joseph's 
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Church  in  Charleston,  1938-40;  and  St.  Anne's  Church 
of  Sumter,  1940-41. 

A  native  of  Sumter,  Louis  Williamson  also  at- 
tended St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  and  the 
Theological  College,  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1938. 

While  in  Anderson,  he  worked  with  various  inter- 
denominational study  groups,  was  an  active  civic 
speaker  and  taught  several  courses  at  the  Anderson 
School  of  Theology  for  Laymen.   One  sister  survives. 

Richard   R.   Potter  '36 

The  Rev.  Richard  Randall  Potter,  class  of  1936, 
died  on  December  6,  1962,  in  Staunton,  Va.,  where  he 
held  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Potter,  who  would  have  been  50  on  December 
16,  had  served  this  church  since  1953.  During  this 
period,  he  was  acting  president  of  Mary  Baldwin 
College  from  1956  to  1957  and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  this  college  and  of  Stillman 
College  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  In  1957,  he  was  given 
the  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  award  by  Mary  Bald- 
win for  outstanding  and  unselfish  service. 

A  native  of  Atlanta,  Dick  Potter  attended  Colum- 
bia Theological  Seminary  after  finishing  PC  and  re- 
turned to  Presbyterian  in  1949  to  receive  an  hono- 
rary doctor  of  divinity  degree. 

Dr.  Potter  was  assistant  pastoi  of  Atlanta's  North 
Avenue  Church  (1936-37),  pastor  jf  the  Roswell 
Church  and  Georgia  Tech  student  pastor  (1937-40) 
and  of  the  Sumter,  S.  C,  First  Church  (1946-51).  He 
served  as  an  army  chaplain  in  World  War  II  and  as 
an  air  force  chaplain  during  the  Korean  War.  In 
1952.  he  was  for  one  year  director  of  the  Presbyterian 
Negro  work  campaign  for  the  Presbyterian  Church 
US,  immediately  prior  to  going  to  Staunton. 


Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former  Mary  Kather- 
ine  LeNoir,  one  son,  a  daughter,  brother  and  sister. 

Robert   L.   Boswell   '39 

Robert  Lamar  "Cotton"  Boswell,  class  of  1939, 
died  in  Atlanta's  Piedmont  Hospital  on  November 
29,  1962,  after  a  short  illness.    He  was  45  years  old. 

A  native  of  Penfield,  Ga.,  Boswell  had  made  his 
home  for  most  of  his  life  in  Greensboro,  Ga.  He  came 
from  there  to  Presbyterian  College,  where  he  starred 
as  an  athlete  and  was  captain  of  the  1938  football 
team. 

After  leaving  PC  in  1939,  Boswell  served  in  the 
army  throughout  World  War  II.  He  returned  to 
Greensboro  to  become  associated  with  the  Greens- 
boro Spread  Company.  Among  the  survivors  are  his 
wife,  son  and  brother,  E.  R.  Boswell,  Jr.  '43. 

Edward   L.  Way,  Jr.   '49 

Edward  L.  "Pete"  Way,  Jr.  '49,  34-year-old  athletic 
director  at  Williston-Elko  (S.  C.)  High  School,  died 
suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  on  August  20,   1962. 

He  had  been  coach,  teacher  and  community 
leader  at  Williston  since  1954.  He  was  a  deacon  and 
Sunday  school  teacher  of  the  Winfield  Heights  Bap- 
tist Church. 

A  native  of  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  Way  received  his 
BA  degree  from  PC  in  1949.  The  next  two  years  he 
spent  as  an  assistant  coach  with  the  Orangeburg 
city  schools  and  then  put  in  two  years  (1951-52)  as 
a  platoon  leader  with  thte  US  Army  during  the  Kore- 
an War.  He  returned  to  Orangeburg  again  in  1953  to 
resume  his  coaching  career  before  making  his  final 
move  to  Williston  in  1954. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former  Jane  Bell,  one 
son  and  a  daughter. 


Blue   Booties  . .  . 

Born  to — Mrs.  Doris  Jones  Mc- 
Bride  and  John  Thomas  McBride 
'59  of  Clinton — a  daughter  Kim- 
berly  Ann — on   October  21,   1962. 

Born  to  —  The  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
William  Larry  Crocker  '59  of 
Hodges,  S.  C. — a  daughter,  Penny 
Helene — on   October   14,   1962. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Mary  Keith 
Adair  Watts  '61x  and  Charles 
A.  Watts  '59  of  Greenville,  S.  C— 
a  daughter,  Myra  Adair  on  July 
12,  1962. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Nancy  Hassing- 
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er  Smith  '59  and  Arthur  Smith 
'60  of  Weirzburgh,  Germany — a 
daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth  —  on 
September  4,  1962. 

Born  to— Mrs.  Theda  Sublett 
Durden  and  Dessie  Burden,  Jr. 
"61x  of  Columbia,  S.  C. — a  son, 
on  September  15,   1962. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Linda  Poe  Cas- 
well '63x  and  Kenneth  A.  Cas- 
well '59  of  Fort  Rucker,  Alaba- 
ma— a  son,  Kenneth  Allen,  Jr. — 
on  July  17,   1962. 


Born  to — Mrs.  Linda  Cobb  Mc- 
Caskill  and  William  McCaskill 
'62x  of  Waynesboro,  Ga., — a  son, 
William  Chandler,  Jr. — on  Sep- 
tember 22,   1962. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Judy  Bolton  Jar- 
rett  (student)  and  Mike  Jarrett 
(student),  both  of  Clinton,  S.  C. 
— a  son,  Michael  Dendy  —  on 
December  16,   1962. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Lindy  Boyce 
Campbell  and  Paul  Ellis  Camp- 
bell (faculty)  of  Clinton,  S.  C. — 
a  son,  Paul  Ellis,  Jr. — on  July  4. 


Graduating  seniors,  in  moving  out  to  become  the 
freshman  alumni  class  of  1962,  gave  almost  100 
percent  support  to  the  class  project  of  a  new  campus 
sign  at  the  head  of  the  plaza.  They  went  the  full 
distance  in  their  project  by  providing  the  labor  for 
erecting  it  as  shown  in  the  picture  at  left:  left  to 
right,  Jim  Caddell,  Graham  Edmunds,  Orion  Perrell 


and  Leland  Vaughan.  Class  president  Vaughan  then 
changed  his  attire  to  present  the  class  gift  at  the 
Alumni  Reunion  banquet  (center);  and  at  right,  is 
the  sign  as  it  now  stands  just  off  Broad  Street  on  the 
plaza  mid-way  between  the  library  and  Belk  Audi- 
torium. It  is  being  viewed  by  Mrs.  Shelia  Hampton, 
wife  of  PC  student  Ronnie  Hampton. 


